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THE LITTLE PREACHER. 



CHAPTER I. 

In a little village of the Black Forest there sat, 
one Sunday afternoon, on a bench before a 
cottage-door, two persons engaged in conversa- 
tion, a man and a woman. Both were tall 
and well made ; both ruddy and fair ; and the 
striking likeness they bore each other made it 
seem probable that they were sister and brother. 
In reality they were mother and son. 

"I am getting on in the world vastly well 
without your blessed father," she was sa3dng. 
" People tell me I have no sooner touched a bit 
of land than it begins to bear gold." 

"I hope I have inherited that faculty" Vs^^ 
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returned laughing, "for to tell the truth, 
mother, I came up to day to invite you to 
my wedding." 

" Your wedding ! And when did I give you 
leave to take a wife, Max Steiner 1 " 

Max moved uneasily in his seat. 

"You seem to forget that I am no longer a 
boy," he said, 

" There is no danger," she retorted, " while 
you act like one." 

Max rose to his feet. 

" Good-by, mother," he said. 

" Sit down, you foolish child. And when is 
this famous wedding to come off] " 

" Next week. Doris said " — 

" Doris ! What Doris 1 " 

"Ah! mother, you know; the old school- 
master's Doris." 

" And what does she bring you ? " 

" Not much besides herself and her mother." 

" Her mother ! That shall never be ! " 

"There's no use arguing about it," said 
Max ; " I can't have one without the other." 

" Then I forbid the marriage." 

" Mother," said Max, " I am a full-grown man. 
I am able to manage my own affairs, and mean 
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to do it. It is true we shall have to begin in a 
small way, and if I could help it I would not 
have the expense or bother of a mother-in-law 
in the house ; but I can't help it." 

" Now, there is the miller's Lore will have a 
dowry worth looking after; take her, Max, and 
I'll say no more against your marrying. A 
mother-in-law in the house is like a crackling 
thorn ; meddling and ordering will be her only 
business. And you are one to be master in 
your own house." 

'^ I rather think I am," said Max, setting his 
teeth together ; " and that is one reason why I 
have fixed upon Doris. She is as quiet as a 
little mouse, and will oppose me in nothing." 

" I hate your little mice ! " she cried. 

** Well, mother, there 's just where we differ. 
I like them. The girls that go to the rough 
dances and let the fellows toss them about may 
be very well for an evening's frolic ; but when 
it comes to settling down for life, a man wants 
a wife that hasn't been made so free with." 

" As to that, you know very well that Doris's 
mother has never let her say her soul was her 
own. She has kept her always pinned to her 
side, singing hymns and saying prayers; other- 
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wise she would have gone flaunting and gig- 
gling about like all the other girls." 

" At any rate, you can't deny that she is the 
prettiest girl in the village," said Max. 

" Humph ! " 

"And when a man once gets to loving a 
girl"- 

" He loves her, does he ? To think of that, 
now ! Ha ! ha 1 And perhaps he is in love 

with the girl's mother also ! " 

" Well, then, if it comes to that, I do love 
her ! " cried Max, rising angrily from his seat. 
"I don't pretend to say prayers or to sing 
hymns myself, but I should like a wife none 
the less for doing both, if she took care not to 
do it in a canting way. And, at all events, the 
thing is settled; I shall marry Doris, and no^- 
body else I '' 

He seized his cap, and with rapid strides 
proceeded homeward, down the mountain-path 
that led to his own village. 

" Thank heaven, one does not have to many- 
one's mother ! " he said to himself. " I shall get 
on better with Doris. Two red-haired people 
in one house is too much. I am thankful she is 
not quick-tempered as mymother isand as I am." 
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Doris was the daughter of the school-master, 
and had been brought up in great poverty and 
to much hard work. Her father had taught 
her all he knew himself, which, to be sure, was 
not much; and had been dead some years. 
Her mother had been trained in the hard school 
of sorrow ; all she had left to the human eye 
was this one child, out of a home once full of 
sons and daughters. But, in reality, she pos- 
sessed a character disciplined and tempered to 
the last degree of sweetness and cheerfulness ; 
she was rich in faith, rich in love to God and 
man, rich in foretastes of a life to come, in 
which there should never be felt the sting of 
poverty, where even the shadow of death could 
never fall. 

" Dear mother," said Doris, '^ I am asking a 
great deal of you when I ask you to leave our 
native village, and go with me to a new home." 

<* Nay, my Doris, but it is I who ask a great 
deal in going there. It is true, I do not gladly 
leave our dear Herr Pastor, who has taught me 
so much ; and our good neighbours we shall 
miss likewise ! But that will pass, and I shall 
try to make Max*s home happy." 

"There's no doubt of that I" aeid B^'^ 
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smiling ; " but T know you always hoped to die 
where you have lived so long, and I know it is 
going to be hard for you to make this change. 
But Max says he can not and will not live here, 
so near his mother. She vexes and frets him 
80. Ah 1 I am glad you are not like her, dear 
mother ! '* 

The marriage took place, and Max established 
his wife as comfortably as he could in the 
house adjoining the little shed where he carried 
on his business, for he was a carpenter. The 
lessons of economy, instilled into him by his 
mother, bore their fruit in his new home, where 
even the necessaries of life were dealt out with 
a careful hand. 

Doris entered with docility into all his 
wishes ; she ordered her household discreetly, 
wasted nothing, and knew no idle moment. 
Her mother helped her in all the tasks suited 
to her strength; she was no crackling thorn, 
but left Max full liberty to be master in his 
own house. Though she was never gay, as 
Doris was in moments of exuberant health and . 
happiness, she was so uniformly cheerful that 
the very sunshine itself hardly did so much 
to ^ve li^ht within the house. This was no 
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matter of accident, yet she could not herself 
have told the philosophy of her calm content. 
Hers had been a life full of disappointment 
and bereavement; her heart was one full of 
sensibility and passion ; why should it not lie 
torn and bleeding in the dust) Let those 
answer who, after years of suffering and 
prayers and tears, have learned 
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As for Max, he was upright and industrious ; 
he wasted neither time nor money at the ale-house, 
and worked early and late, indoors and out. 

Twice every Sunday they all put on their 
holiday clothes, locked the house door, and 
went to church. When at night Max put off 
these garments, he put off, with them, all 
thought of religion, and gave himself up to 
toil and worldly care, and making and saving. 
Doris never owned, even to herself, that he 
had his faults; that he was too proud to be 
affectionate and demonstrative, and that the 
hard race to make money was sharpening and 
fevering a temper not naturally good.* She 
took care not to run against his peculiarities — 
as far, at least, as she knew how ; and, above 
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all, she loved him with the true-hearted loyalty 
of a faithful woman. Let any one dare to say 
aught against her Max, and this "quiet mouse'' 
of his had fire and passion enough in reserve 
to consume the offender. 

In less than a year after their marriage she 
had spun linen enough to make the purchase 
of a cow ; accordingly Max went to market in 
a neighbouring village to choose one for her. 

Here he met his mother, stalking about as 
with seven-leagued boots, bujdng and selling. 

" And what are you doing here 1 " cried she. 

" My Doris has sent me to buy a cow," he 
returned ; " the money she has earned herself." 

" So you are already her errand-boy ! And 
how is the dear mother-in-law ? " 

"She is never very strong; but we get on 
wonderfully together." 

"That sounds very well. But with one's 
mother one may safely speak out and out. 
Now let 's have the truth. Max. She meddles 
and makes, does she? Ah! but did not I 
warn you in season 1 " 

" Mother, why will you try to exasperate me 
every time we meet ? There is nothing to be 
said against Doris's mother." • 
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* 

''And the miller's Lore has married the 
baker*s Franz, and has gone to live near you, 
they say. Think, whenever you see her, what 
you have lost." 

Max turned away, full of disgust, and bought 
the cow with a ruffled spirit. The poor crea- 
ture could not imagine what she had done that 
she should be driven to her new home with so 
many needless blows. 

Doris came out to admire the purchase, and 
did not trouble herself with the thought that 
all the creature ate was to be sought for and 
carried to her by her own hands. She cut 
grass by the wayside, and brought home bun- 
dles of clover on her head. The cow cost them 
nothing but this labour, and her milk was a 
great comfort to them. The neighbours whis- 
pered among themselves that Doris gave away 
milk that had not been skimmed, now and 
then, and wondered if Max knew of this 
extravagance. If Max did not know it, it 
was because her right hand never knew what 
was done by the left when a case of real dis- 
tress appeared. 



CHAPTER II. 

Thus things went on, till one day there came a 
new joy and a new care into the house. 

" He 's a beautiful boy, dear Max," said Doris, 
looking fondly down upon her first-bom son. 
" He is such a funny little likeness of you that I 
can't help laughing every time I look at him P' 

**He has the red hair of the Steiners, and 
will have their hot blood," said Max. 

" Red ! " cried Doris. " Now, Max ! " 

" There *s a tinge of red in it, I am sure,** per- 
sisted Max. " And a fiery young colt you will 
have in him." 

** Don't you like him, then 1 " asked Doris. 

" The child is well enough," replied Max. 

" I daresay you will laugh at me, Max, but I 
must tell you what a strange dream I had la£t 
night. I thought we were in the church, and 
that it was beautifully lighted up, and every- 
body had on a new holiday suit. You had 
silver buttons to your scarlet vest, and silver 
buckles at the knees, and looked as you did on 
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our wedding-day. And when the'Herr Pastor 
rose in the pulpit, who should he be but our 
son, our little Herman here, grown to be a man 
and actually become a clergyman ! ** 

"A very silly dream," returned Max. "I 
don't look much like silver buckles, nor does 
that little lump of dough look much like a 
parson." 

Having now said and done all that the 
occasion seemed to require. Max resumed his 
pipe, and cut short the interview with his first- 
bom. Doris soon heard, through the open 
window, the sound of chopping and sawing. 

" Ah I " she said joyfully to herself, " dear 
Max is making the bench under the linden-tree 
that he has promised so long. Yes, my Herman^ 
a nice seat for us in summer evenings, when 
you and your sisters and brothers will be play- 
ing about us. For brothers and sisters you 
must have, my little man, otherwise you will 
pine for lack of playfellows." 

Meanwhile Max worked steadily at the 
bench, and he, too, had visions of children to 
come. But they were not "playing about" 
They were collecting fuel, and cutting grass and 
clover ; they were gathering berries and hunt- 
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ing eggs; they were taking care of the catt 
and feeding the hena ; they were making amend 
by every shift and turn, for all the money ai 
all the trouble they cost. 

Little Herman grew up to boyhood, and tl 
other children followed at intervals. Durii 
his early years, when his mother had always 
baby on hand, he was the especial charge of 1: 
grandmother. Though the red btdr rath 
existed in Max's ima^nation, Herman h; 
inherited the quick, pa^ionate temper of t! 
Steiners; he was morbidly sensitive, morbid 
excitable and enthusiastic, and in his affectio 
was a little volcano. 

Pride, however, made hitn conceal what '. 
felt, as much as possible; but volcanoes w 
have their eruptions ; and there were tim 
when he poured out his love upon his motli 
and his grandmother in a way that almc 
frightened them. Otherwise he was truthf 
ness personified, and conscientious to the Ij 
degree. 

Max did not understand or know how 
manage hiuL He found him awkward with 1 
hands, unlncky with his footsteps, and di 
with his brain. For Herman did nothing 
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was taught to do in the right way; was con- 
'tinually falling down and stumbling about, and 
could not learn the clock, even under the 
persuasive influence of the rod. There did not 
seem to be much promise that the child would 
ever make a successful carpenter, and Max was 
dissatisfied with him accordingly. 

Doris, on the other hand, loved him for the 
very eagerness and enthusiasm that made him 
80 often get into trouble; she was sorry for 
him that his temper was so passionate, because 
she saw the shame and pain it caused him* 
She would not believe he was dull, but she 
could not give any reason for her opinion, save 
that he looked as bright as other children. 
And she always wound up with the mental 
conclusion : 

*' At any rate, he loves me so ! " 

The grandmother took advantage of his 
ardent temperament, and trained him to be a 
most religious child. She talked to him about 
his dear Lord and Master till he caught the 
glow and fervour of her affections ; she made 
him feel that nothing is too much to do or to 
suffer for Christ Jesus our Saviour ; so that if 
he had lived in the days of persecution^ he 
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would have gone, a radiant little martyr, 
straight to the stake. 

Max's nearest neighbours, the Goschens, had 
a son not far from Herman's age. He was a 
good-natured, roguish fellow, and the two boys 
were naturally thrown together at school ; and, 
by the way. Max made Herman shrink from 
Kurt with a certain aversion, by continually 
holding him up to him as the model by which 
he would have him shape his life. 

" Don't get into such a passion ! Neighbour's 
Kurt never does." 

" Chop the wood faster ! Neighbour's Kurt 
does it twice as fast." 

"What will you make of our Herman?" 
Doris one night asked Max, when, after dis- 
playing more than usual inaptitude for what 
his father wished him to do, the boy had gone, 
with flushed cheeks and tearful eyes, to bed. 

" I don't really know," said Max ; " I never 
saw such a boy in my life. But of course I 
must teach him my own trade." 

" But will he ever learn it 1 " 

** He must learn." 

" Our Minna is very different from Herman,' 
said Doris ; " already she is of great use to me 
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And Bemhard will perhaps be less troublesome 
than Herman." 

''As to that, he is coming on in much the 
same way.'* 

'' People say he is so handsome/' said Doris. 

The words carried Max back to the days of his 
courtship and marriage^ when he had regarded 
Doris as such a pretty girl. 

''I will own that he looks like you/' he 
vouchsafed. ''Do you know, Doris, I have 
been looking over my account-book, and find 
things look very well ? There is Hans Goschen 
drinking himself to death and spending as 
fast as he earns. Think, now, you came near 
marrying that fellow." 

" Indeed, that is not true ! " cried Doris. 

"Well, he came near marrying you, then, 
only you had your objections. As to Herman, 
a carpenter he surely shall be." 

"If there was anjrthing else he could learn 
easier," suggested Doris. 

" Yes ; you would make a regular girl of him 
if I would permit," said Max. " But I will not 
permit it ; the moment he is old enough to be 
of use to me, I shall take him from school and 
set him to work. He shall clean the stable — 
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on that you may depend. He shall cut short 
fodder for the cattle, morning and night. He 
shall collect our fuel, and make our fires. Yes, 
my boys shall do as did their fathers before 
them." 

Doris dared say no more. She went silently 
on with her spinning, oppressed with anxiety, 
yet not knowing what better could be done for 
Herman than all his father proposed to do. 

After a time she ventured to ask : 

"Shall you buy more cattle at the market 
to-morrow 1 " 

" Why not 1 " returned Max. 

There was no more said that night, and long 
before daybreak Max was up and away. 

The children studied their lessons as usual 
from four o'clock till six, and then each had its 
own business to attend to. Herman must look 
after the cattle, and cut short fodder for them, 
and put fresh water into the drinking-trough. 
Little Minna helped her mother to sweep the 
house, to arrange the breakfast-table, and to 
wash the dishes. She was a fair-haired, verit- 
able little woman, always composed and quiet, 
and, young as she was, a real helper within 
doors and without. Bemhard was to look after 
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the hens and the geese and little Adolph, and 
his office was one of no small life and stir. 

By the time they should set off for school, 
everything was in perfect order, and Doris 
was ready to sit down to spin, and the old 
grandmother to take her knitting and go to her 
beloved seat under the linden-tree. Herman 
and Minna were to knit all the way to school, 
for the walk was long. Each carried a little 
basket on the arm, to hold the ball of yam, and 
the slice of bread and the baked apple which 
were to serve as lunch. 

" Do you know, Herman," said Minna, " that 
last night, after we were in bed, the dear grand- 
mother wound our yam on a bit of money? 
Yes, really and truly on a silver-piece I " 

" No ! " said Herman incredulously. 

'* Yes, really and tmly. Mother was sajring 
that our stockings grew so slowly, and grand- 
mother laughed, and said that winding the 
yam on a bit of money made the stocking grow 
faster." 

" How could it ? '* asked Herman. 

" Why, don't you see that we shall be in such 
a hurry to get at our money that we shall knit 
day and night 1 " 
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" Pooh ! I shan't," said Herman. " I hate 
to knit. I wish I lived in a country where 
only women and girls knit the stockings." 

" Is there such a country 1 " asked Minna. 

"To he sure there is. Look here, Minna. 
Isn't this flower pretty ? " 

"Yes, I suppose so," said Minna indiffer- 
ently. 

" Here are some more quite different. Look, 
this is heautiful." 

"Don't keep asking me to look," said 
Minna. " I am setting the heel of my stock- 
ing, and counting the stitches." 

"How nice it is to have father gone all 
day ! " said Herman. 

" It *s very naughty to say that," Minna felt 
constrained to say, though it ohliged her to 
recount her stitches. 

Herman wondered if it was really naughty, 
and one thought leading to another, he was 
silent until they reached the door of the school 



CHAPTER m. 

Here the children acquitted themselves as 
they usually did. Minna repeated her lessons 
with perfect accuracy, word for word. Her 
cool and quiet mind applied itself without let 
or hindrance to the task before it, and all her 
sums came right, and all her work was well 
done. Herman, if allowed to repeat his lessons 
in his own words, would have done well also. 
But the teacher required the exact words of 
the text, and it was next to impossible to the 
child to commit words to memory. He was 
sent back to his seat in disgrace, feeling guilty 
and ashamed, aware that all the other children 
were laughing at him, and puzzled to know 
how he happened to be so stupid and all the 
other children so clever. When it came to the 
writing-lesson, things were no better. He got 
the ink all over his hands and blotted every 
page ; the teacher took him by the shoulder, 
shook him soundly, and declared that he nevet* 
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would leam to write. Neighbour's Kurt pinched 
him slyly, and made him start suddenly and 
upset his inkstand ; another shaking from the 
teacher followed speedily. Herman cried with 
shame and anger, and wiped away his tears 
with his inky hands till he made a perfect fright 
of himself. But he was used to being miserable, 
and to getting over it; so when school was done, 
and they all went scampering homeward, he 
recovered his spirits, and laughed and ran. and 
shouted as gaily as the rest, though with less 
of their thoughtless light-heartedness. The 
sufferings of children are as real as those of 
their elders; but how much more easily they 
are supplanted by passing joys ! 

Doris was sitting under the linden-tree, with 
her mother, when the boys reached home. 

" Has father come 1 " was the first question 
and on learning that he had not, they threw 
themselves and their satchels on the ground at 
their mother's feet, with a sense of rest and 
comfort that the long walk and the fatigue of 
school made very pleasant. 

** Mother," said Herman, " I wish I had some- 
thing alive to love. I haven't anything but Min- 
cben, and she isn't my own cat but Minna's." 
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''Am I^ then, not alive T' asked Doris 
laughing. 

Herman jumped up and threw his arms 
around her neck for answer. 

" You hurt me, Herman," she said. " Is it 
necessary to choke people because you love 
them ? " 

Herman coloured, and darted away. It was 
many a day before his mother got another such 
embrace. 

He threw himself upon the ground again, 

and lay a long time silent. The scene on which 

he gazed with some latent sense of its majesty 

and beauty was made up of snow-capped 

mountains, green valleys, pine forests, and 

quaint little cottages almost hidden by the 

fruit-trees with which they were encompassed. 

Nothing was wanting to its perfection but the 

peaceful groups of cattle grazing on hill-side 

and plain, which with us are one of the elements 

in every rural scene. What would one of our 

x>ws think had happened to her, should she 

uddenly find herself shut out from the free air 

f heaven, to pass her life in seclusion, like a 

)t bird in its cage, as do her foreign relatives 1 

'^ Mother," said Herman when he had 
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recovered from her little rebuke, " what makes 
people feel like crying when they look at moun- 
tains and such things ? " 

" As if they ever did ! " returned his mother 
absently. 

" Well, but they do, mother,** persisted Her- 
man. 

** Then I suppose they 're homesick," she said. 

"How can they be homesick when they're 
always at home?" urged Herman. 

^^ I can't imagine what you are talking about," 
said Doris. " But let me ask you one question. 
Have you cut the short fodder for the cow ? " 

Herman started up, looking alarmed and 
guilty. 

" Will father soon be here?" he asked 
anxiously. 

At that moment a boy not much older than 
himself appeared, leading a white calf by a 
cord. 

" Here comes neighbour's Kurt," said Doris. 
" He has been to meet his father. They must 
be close at hand. Eun, Herman ; get to the 
stable at once." 

Herman ran ; but the white calf was too 
much for him. He stopped to pat it, and 
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begged the privilege of leading it a little 
way. 

" It is my own," said Kurt. " Bought with 
my own money. Isn't it a big, strong fellow 1 '* 

" It 's a beauty," said Herman, and he knelt 
down and pressed his cheek to its pure white 
face. 

Never had the word money meant anything 
to him before. But now it meant a beautiful, 
soft, live creature to feed, to caress, to love ; to 
live in a little stable built by his own hands ! 
That stocking must be finished, and grand- 
mother must wind him another ball of yam ! 

He felt such delight when he saw the docile 
creature follow him, that he could not find for 
it enough endearing names. 

" You are a regular bossy-calf yourself," said 
Kurt laughing. "I should think you were 
talking to your sweetheart." 

Herman coloured, and took care to say no 
more. Suddenly it flashed across his mind that 
he had not yet attended to the cow. He 
darted off once more in the direction of the 
stable, where his father received him with a 
box on the ear that would have knocked him 
down, had not another on the opposite ea£ 
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restored the balance. He resented the blow, 
yet dared not show his anger. 

" I did not mean to disobey, father," he said ; 
" but I just stopped to look at neighbour's Kurt, 
who has a white calf of his own.'* 

"You're a white calf yourself," ~ was the 
answer. "All you are fit for is to have a 
rope tied round your neck, and to be led 
through the village for people to look at." 

" Yes, father," said Herman, now thoroughly 
humbled. He felt that he must indeed be a 
calf who had been called so twice within ten 
minutes. He fell to cutting the fodder as fast 
as he could; but his eyes were full of tears, 
and he cut his fingers again and again. His 
father had brought home another cow, and 
Doris and her mother, and all the children, 
came out to see it. Little Adolph was made to 
pat the new-comer with his fat hand, and to 
bid her welcome. He held in his arms a 
remarkable wooden horse, which Max had 
brought from the fair. It possessed a rampant 
tail of an uncompromising character, and was 
adorned with a hen's feather in its head, to give 
it a martial air. 

They were soon seated around the supper*. 
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table, where Max appeared •in unusual spirits, 
and had much to tell about the sayings and 
doings of the fair. Evidently it had been a 
prosperous day with him, for instead of work- 
ing all the evening, he wrote in his account- 
book with an air of satisfaction. 

** I shall buy a bit more land to-morrow," he 
said to Doris. ** Things are looking very well 
We shall have more fruit than we shall know 
what to do with in the autumn, and I have 
arranged to exchange a part of it for meaL 
And you will soon finish your fifty yards of 
linen, and linen, in these times, is pure 
gold." 

All he had in his head Max had now out- 
spoken. Making money and sparing money 
was to his mind the chief end of man. As for 
his harsh ways with his children, he never 
dreamed of their not being the perfection of 
good management. 

Poor Herman ! He who might literally have 
been led by the silken thread of love and 
kindness, was driven by brute force well-nigh 
to desperation. 

"There were no cones for lighting the fire 
this morning," said Doris. 
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" The children must bring some, then," said 
Max. " Send them before school." 

Herman and Bernhard exchanged glances of 
dismay. 

"Then may we learn our lessons to-night, 
father ? " asked Herman. 

**No," said Max. *'You should not have 
let your mother get out of cones." 

" It was my fault," said Doris. " I did not 
observe that the supply was so low." 

The boys, therefore, worked at toy-making, 
under their father's eye, all the evening. Their 
hearts were heavy, and their hands awkward, 
and Doris sat painfully at her wheel, listening 
to all that went on, and wondering why her 
children were so slow to learn, when in many 
things they seemed so bright and full of life 
and energy. 

The next nioming she whispered to the 
children to take their books with them when 
they went to the forest. 

** Once there," said she, " gather the cones 
with might and main ; then sit down and study 
in the same way. I cannot bear to think of 
your all being chastised at school." 

The children set off with light hearts, and 
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under the stimulus of the excitement of study*, 
ing in such hot haste, Herman learned his 
lessons well, and for once received a gracious 
word from the master. 

On their return from school they were all 
set to gathering fruit. They had quantities of 
plums which they helped their mother to spread 
in the sun to dry. 

^'It is almost time for the long vacation/' 
said Minna. " Then we shall not have to go 
to school, and can help mother so much.'' 

The long autumnal vacation was Herman's 
special aversion. The object of it was to give 
the children of the peasantry time to help in the 
harvest-time. The lower classes had to glean 
in the fields of more prosperous neighbours, 
with bags suspended from their necks; and 
there was every variety of work to do in pre- 
paration for the winter. 

Herman was thus brought into contact with 
his father almost constantly, and had ample 
opportunity to display his unpractical character 
to the utmost extent. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I 

I 

" What are you idling here for ? '* cried Max, 
coming suddenly upon the child, as with book 
in hand he sat under the linden-tree on the 
first day of vacation. 

" I was not idling, father ; I was reading," he 
replied. 

" And what 's the use of reading 1 Does it 
bring cows into the stable, or meal into the 
sackr' 

As Herman could not maintain that either of 
these results naturally flowed from books, he 
remained speechless. 

The look of distress and perplexity in the 
boy's face somewhat touched his father's heart, 
and he said in a milder tone : 

"Books are for the rich, not for the poor. 
We must have moss collected for the cow's 
bedding. Go ask your mother for the bags, 
and set off at once." 

" Is Bemhard to go, too ? " asked Herman. 
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" Certainly." 

The boys set off on a brisk trot, like two 
young ponies, and soon had to stop to take 
breath. 

" Do you know what I 'm going to do ? " asked 
Herman. " I 've got a book at the bottom of 
the bag, and you shall collect the moss while I 
read to you." 

'^ But that will make us get home late, and 
then what will father say ? " 

** I suppose he '11 box our ears. I don't know 
how yours are, but mine have got quite used to 
it." 

" But what will you do about it when you 
say your prayers to-night 1 " 

" Well, I don't know. Do you suppose the 
dear Lord isn't willing we should read a little 
bit 1 " 

''But father thinks we are at work, and it 
would be cheating for one of us to be reading." 

" Yes, I suppose it would. So here goes I " 
And Herman threw himself down, and began 
to scramble up the moss and to tumble it into 
the bag with nervous haste and energy. 

" We '11 work fast, and save a little time for 
our book," said Herman. "But look here^ 
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Eemhard. Some of this moss is so pretty. 
Do you suppose all the dear Lord made it for 
was for old cows to sleep on 1 " 

"I don't know," said Bemhard. "If we 
could get time, we might find out in some 
book. But we never shall get time." 

" I '11 tell you what I read somewhere once. 
There are some large cities, not very far from 
here, where men sit in their houses all day 
reading. They get so that they know almost 
everything. Now, if I was rich, I could do 
the same. Then I should not be forever tum- 
bling about, and hurting myself, and tearing 
and wearing my clothes, and father wouldn't be 
scolding; and, Bernhard, you should do the 
same. For next to me, father scolds you." 

" Yes," said Bemhard sighing. " Take care, 
Herman 1 " 

But the warning came too late. In the 
ardour of his talk, Herman had left his work 
and climbed a high rock which was covered 
with moss and slippery, and climbing with him 
always ended in a fall. He lay now upon the 
ground bruised and sore. 

"0 dear!" he cried. "How am I ever to 
fret home 1 " 
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"Are you hurt so dreadfully 1 ** asked 
Bemhard beginning to cry. 

"It isn't the hurt I mind," answered 
Herman sharply. "But don't you see my 
clothes, how they have split to pieces? You 
needn't go to talking as if I minded getting 
hurt, when you know all I care for is father's 
scolding so I " 

But in an instant, seeing Bemhard's colour 
change, he was ashamed of having spoken so 
impatiently. 

"I didn't mean to say anything to plague 
you," he said ; " only when I think how angry 
father will be, I don't know what I 'm about." 

" It 's no matter," said Bemhard. " Perhaps 
mother won't tell father." 

"She'll have to tell him. Else how am I 
to get new clothes 1 " 

Dragging their bags of moss after them, the 
boys walked sadly homeward. 

On seeing the plight he was in, Doris laid 
down the potato she was peeling, in order to 
clasp her hands with horror. 

"What will the dear father say?" she cried. 
"And it is such an unlucky moment, too, for 
he is just a little out of humour. And he is so 
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seldom out of humour! Herman!" she added 
with tears in her eyes,, " how can you be will- 
ing to give me so much trouble? Don't you 
know that it hurts me more to have you pun- 
ished than it would to be punished myself 1 " 

This was a new view of things to Herman. 
He rushed out to the little shed at the end of 
the house where his father was at work. 

" Father ! " he cried, " you may do anything 
to me you've a mind, only don't let dear 
mother know. You may beat me or knock me 
down and kick me — I don't care how much it 
hurts — only please, father, please don't let 
mother know ! " 

Alas for the child bom and bred among the 
coarse natures nurtured in the rough wilds of 
the Black Forest ! 

What punishment Max, in his anger, in- 
flicted on the generous child, was never known 
save by the father who dealt the blows and 
the boy who bore them in silence, lest mother 
should hear. 

When it was all over, and Herman went 
back to the house, he instinctively crept to his 
grandmother for refuge. He did not think, 
but he felt, that she would have more courage 
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to bear the sight of him than his mother could ; 
not because she loved him less, but because she 
always bore up so in times of trouble. 

" Do you think I might put on my Sunday 
clothes ? " he whispered, stealing to her side. 

« Who tore these 1 " 

"I did, partly." 

« And who else 1" 

" Father did, a little," replied Herman. His 
grandmother rose and sought for the Sunday 
clothes. 

'* I know a boy who has more reason at this 
moment to feel unhappy than even you, dear 
Herman," she said. "Do you know our 
neighbour Goschen has just been carried past 
the house dead ? And the last words his Kurt 
spoke to him were angry words." 

Herman shuddered. He resolved never to 
speak an angry word to any one he loved as 
long as he lived. 

*'I'd rather father would live, and whip 
me," he said. 

''Especially if the whipping is for your 
good," said his grandmother. ''And now go 
out to your father, and tell him what haa hap. 
pened." 
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Max was greatly shocked to hear what had 
befallen his neighbour. He hurried out to 
learn the particulars of this sudden death, and 
when he came back was so quiet and subdued 
that Doris ventured to tell him that Herman 
must have new clothes. 



CHAPTER V. 

I 

For a time there was a lull in the tempest. 
Max was less severe, and the children more 
attentive; among them all incredible deeds 
were done by way of preparation for the 
winter; and the long vacation, when it came 
to a close, found them surrounded with many 
comforts. Doris felt concerned for Babele 
Goschen, for whom she had a certain friendship, 
growing out of the fact that they had always 
been neighbours, rather than from any point 
ofsyxnpatbywithher. 

Babele, however, boasted that she was no 
sooner down than she wa^ upon her feet again ; 
it was truly a sad thing to lose one^s husband ; 
but luckily there were only two children , to 
feed, and they were even now beginning to 
spare and to earn. She came, a few weeks 
after the death of Hans, to spend the evening 
with Doris. Max sat on a bench, »3\d w^^^-^x^^^ 
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to be asleep ; his ears were open, however, 
though his eyes were shut. 

" Well, neighbour," Babele began, " have you 
got quite ready for the winter? They say it 
is to be a very bitter one." 

" We have yet a pig to kill and to care for,*' 
said Doris. ''And my Herman has yet some 
fuel to collect." 

**You should see my winter stores," said 
Babele. " There is no reason we should starve 
because the father is not here to eat with us. 
He never could wish such a piece of folly as 
that. I have laid in plenty of fuel; and of 
plums and other dried fruit, and of meal, we 
shall have no lack. We have hay for the 
cattle, and com for the hens and the geese. 
My Kurt makes me almost forget that I have 
no husband; he thinks of everything and 
attends to everything like a man. Next news, 
he will be sitting at the tavern, and drinking 
his beer on holidays as his father did before 
him." 

"My Herman is a good, kind boy," said 
Doris. 

"My Kurt," continued Babele, "is born 
with a natural gift at a bargain, I must tell 
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you how he has managed to get off potatoes 
and phims for a big, likely calf. Ha! ha I 
He *11 make his way in the world I " 

" My Bernhard takes the whole care of little 
Adolph," said Doris. " When the child is with 
Bernhard, I need never give him a thought." 

" And there 's my Lizette," pursued Babele, 
" she already beats me at spinning. You must 
see her chest of linen. Upon my word, who- 
ever gets her to wife will find her well clothed, 
to say the least of it. Not to speak of the four 
silver spoons inherited by her from our relative 
the Baumeisterin. For we have high-bred 
people to our kin." 

" Yes," said Doris, pursuing also the thread 
of her discourse, " and my Minna is a discreet 
little maiden, who never gives me a care. If 
you will believe it, she has to-day made a pie 
almost entirely with her own hands. You 
shall see it with your own eyes." And Doris 
displayed a pie a foot and a half wide, filled 
with plums, split open, the open side being 
uppermost, and presenting an attractive 
aspect. 

"The question is, is the pie fit to eat?" 
cried neighbour Goschen. " Who could beliav^ 
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that Buch a child could make a pie one coolf^ 
tolerate 1 " 

This crafty speech had its desired effect 
Doris ran for a knife and a plate, and cut the 
pie in eager haste, even forgetting to look at 
Max to see if he were really asleep. 

The complaisant neighbour devoured a gener- 
ous portion. 

" I can't exactly say what was left out in the 
making/' she said. '^ Spice, I think. I can 
tell better after trying another piece. Nay, I 
believe it is the sugar the child has forgotten. 
Well, to oblige you I will force down yet a 
third morsel, though I could not do it for a 
stranger; let me see, it is not the sugar after 
all ; it is actually too sweet ; yes, the pie, for 
a beginner, will do extremely well. The crust 
being tough, and there not being enough sugar, 
I mean there being too much sugar, are things 
of no great consequence after all. But if one 
really wants to see pie that is absolutely a 
miracle, one should see my Lizette's." 

At this juncture Max saw fit to awake, and 
to look with displeasure at the enormous hole 
neighbour Groschen had made in the pie in- 
tended for his supper. 
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**We shall drop in and get a taste of 
Lizette's pie/' he said dryly. 

** Doy neighbour. And at the same time you 
shall see our pig. The very finest in all the 
Black Forest^ you may depend. Doris, I'll 
try yet another morsel of your Minna's pie, 
just to give the child a pleasure. And if you 
will some day send her to my house, Lizette 
shall teach her how to make one that is really 
eatable." 

By this time Doris was subdued to that 
degree that she had no more to say about her 
children, and Babele Goschen thenceforth pur- 
sued her discourse without interruption. 

As soon as she had gone, Max was mag- 
nanimous enough to say to Doris, while he 
bestowed upon her his highest mark of friend- 
ship, namely, a good slap upon her shoulders : 

*^ Thank heaven that I nxarried you instead 
of that chattering magpie." 

" But think how much she gets out of her 
children," said Doris. 

''That is true. But one can't have every- 
thing in a wife," said Max regretfully. 

The vacation being over, the children went 
back to school, and little Adolph was thrown 
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now entirely on his mother's hands. His 
grandmother was very feeble at this time> 
and suffering greatly with rheumatism. While 
Doris Vas busy with her household affairs, 
therefore, Adolph was equally busy in getting 
into every conceivable kind of mischief. 

On coming home from school the first day, 
and inquiring for his little charge, '' Bemhard 
was informed that Adolph had been missing 
for more than half an hour. 

''He has not gone out of doors, has he, 
mother 1 " 

'*0h! no," replied Doris. "He is safe 
somewhere, and if he knew I was about to 
make knoepfles for supper, I am sure he would 
come out from his hiding-place." 

And sure enough, there immediately emerged 
from beneath the bed a little figure on all fours, 
with tangled hair, adorned with five knitting- 
needles, and arms, legs, and body involved in 
a maze of blue yam. 

" If Adolph hasn't been and raveled out my 
stocking 1 " cried Herman. " My very stocking 
that was almost done! And Minna said 
grandmother wound my ball on a piece of 
money! Adolph! what have you done with 
the money i " 
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Adolph cast his eyes downward, and looked 
steadfastly at his left hand, which was doubled 
firmly over the little silver piece. 

At this moment Max entered. Adolph 
knew enough, on seeing his father, to behave 
with propriety on the instant, and dropped the 
money forthwith. 

"Where did the child get that money] " 
asked Max with displeasure. 

The children all began to explain together. 

As soon as he fairly understood the case. 
Max tossed the money into the grandmother^s 
lap. 

"It is quite enough for Doris to spoil the 
children," he said, " without getting others to 
help her." 

No one dared to say a word. Minna 
patiently disentangled Adolph from his net, 
and wound the yam on a bit of paper. Her- 
man had now all his work to do over, without 
the agreeable prospect of finding his labour 
rewarded when his task was done. He felt 
reckless and disgusted. All the evening he 
showed that he felt so, and Max at last sent 
him to bed in disgrace. 

Thus everything fell back into the old way, 
each successive day alietvaXiiiij ^"^ \i^l \stfs^^ ^ 
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and more from his father, and making Max y 
more and more severe and unreasonable. 

The winter was one of unusual rigour, and it 
was necessary to use more fuel than ever before. 



CHAPTER VI. 

One night after the children were in bed, Max 
sat looking over his account-book in a morose 
way, and at length he said : 

"I'll tell you what it is, Doris, it is time 
that boy left school and came to help me in 
my work. I have more orders than I can fill. 
The Herr Pastor has waited for his new table 
already three weeks, and there are also many 
other persons clamouring for work that must 
be done. I need help, and help I must have." 

"He is very young to leave school,'* said 
Doris. 

"That is of no consequence. He can read 
and write, and add and divide; what else is 
there to learn? And, at any rate, he never 
would make a scholar, for the schoolmaster 
says he is a dull boy — the very dullest in 
school. I wonder what I have done that I 
must be the father of such a good-for-nothing 1'' 

Doris dared make no answer. To hide her 
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tears, she went to see if the children were well 
covered in their little beds. 

Herman was Mdde awake, and his glittering 
eyes showed that he had heard what had 
passed. 

" O mother ! " he whispered, throwing his 
arms about her, "why did our dear Lord 
make such a good-for-naught ? " 

**Hush, dear Herman, I can't talk to you 
now. Go to sleep like a good boy." 

*'I am not a good boy, and I can't get to 
sleep," he answered. 

" What 's all that noise when I 'm casting 
up accounts?" cried Max. "Ha! I wish I 
had been taught the addition table when I was 
a boy. There's no great fun in counting on 
one's fingers with half a dozen people talking, 
and putting you out." 

" I don't think Herman has learned it yet," 
said Doris, catching eagerly at this straw. 
" You surely will not take him from school 
until he has done so, seeing how bad it is not 
to know it?" 

" He shall learn it at home," said Max ; " I '11 
be^n with him to-morrow. Or no, to-morrow 
I must go up the mountain after fuel. Seems 
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to me you bum a great deal more than you 
need, Doris." 

"I will try to be more careful," she said. 
"And Max, won't you let me teach Herman 
his tables ? You know how hard it is for him 
to commit to memory, and how he tries your 
patience ; and, dear Max, don't be angry with 
me, but perhaps you don't notice how afraid he 
is of you, and how many blunders he makes 
because he is in such terror." 

** There 's no use in arguing with me," replied 
Max. " The boy is the plague of my life, and 
always will be ; but I cannot leave him to you 
to be petted and spoiled. If anybody can beat 
a thing into his head, I can, and if worst comes 
to worst, I will set him to watching the geese." 

"Nay, you never will degrade him to that 
extent ! " cried Doris. 

" Yes, a goose-boy he shall be, unless he im- 
proves 1 " cried Max. " And to-morrow, at any 
rate, he shall not go to school. I must have 
him and Bemhard help me on the mountain 
to-morrow." 

" Would you let me go in their place 1 " 

*^ J^o,'* he answered, "and twice over, no I 
say ! It will do for the Herr Pastor to tell me 
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once that I let my wife work too hard for one 
in her station. I don't care to hear the same 
tune twice." 

There was no more to be said. And Doris 
could not help feeling a little relieved, since it 
must be so, that Herman was to leave school^ 
getting his lessons was such a painful, laborious 
process to him. And then if he was so dull, as 
the teacher declared he was, what was the use 
of trying to make him learn 1 

But with her true motherly instincts she felt 
that he was not dull, and her heart yearned 
over him with fresh love and sympathy. 

Herman slept little that night, for he now 
felt thoroughly degraded and heart-broken. 
Neither could he force down the breakfast he 
needed before encountering the cold and fatigue 
before him. 

Doris watched for a moment in which to 
speak a tender word to him. 

" Don't be cast down, dear child," she said ; 
"perhaps our dear Lord knows of something 
you can do well, and when the time comes will 
let you know what it is. Meanwhile try to be 
a good boy, and vex the dear father as little as 
possible, you know he is so seldom vexed." 
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^'Oh I I do wish we were not so poor," said 
Herman. 

" Poor I who says we are poor 1 *' cried Doris, 
clasping her hands in amazement ; <' who says 
we are poor ? " 

''But do rich people go out to collect 
fueir' 

" Herman 1 " said Doris, trying now to be 
severe, '' is it possible that you are a lazy boy ? '' 

'' I 'm afraid I am,'' said Herman. '' But 
are people who sit all day reading and writing 
lazy ? Because I have read of wise men who 
did nothing else ; and I should like to be a 
wise man." 

"Never let the dear father hear such wild 
words fall from your lips 1 " cried Doris. " The 
dear father places economy before all things." 

There was silence for a time, and Herman 
chopped the fagots on which he was at work, 
with a vague desire to unburden himself to his 
mother, yet not knowing how. 

'' As soon as I get old enough I '11 go away 
somewhere," he said desperately. 

Little Minna, washing the breakfast cups, 
would gladly have clasped her hands at this 
audacious speech, but they were too full ; she 
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therefore suppressed her emotions and washed 
faithfully on. 

Doris shook her head in silence, but she said 
to herself: 

" If Max drives my children away from me^ 
I had better die than live." 

"Come, boys, it is time to go," said Max 
hurrying in. 

" Have you our dinner ready, Doris ? for we 
shall not be back till night" 

" Yes, here is coffee, and here are bread and 
potatoes. You will roast the potatoes and 
warm the coffee ? " she asked. 

"Yes, never fear. Bring along the cords, 
children." 

Doris had just time to thrust a bit of cake 
into Herman's pocket, and they were off. The 
village was soon left behind them ; then the 
little river that traversed it was crossed on a 
foot-bridge, and presently a narrow, winding 
path began to lead them up the side of the 
mountain. They walked on in single file, with- 
out a word, the only variety to the silent pro- 
gress being an occasional fall, the path being 
slippery at this season of the year. Herman's 
heart felt like lead ; it seemed to him that even 
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his mother was beginning to lose sympathy 
witii him. The thought of being taken from 
school and made into a mere goose-boy tor- 
tured him ; if possible, it seemed worse to him 
now that he was bounding up the mountain 
side, invigorated by the breeze, than it did 
when he lay wearied and discouraged on his 
little bed last night. 

Besides, the anguish then suppressed lest his 
father should hear, must have vent ; he lingered 
a little behind the rest, then darting in among 
the leafless bushes that skirted the path, he 
threw himself upon the ground and burst into 
passionate tears and groans. 

"I'm a good-for-nothing! A good-for- 
nothing ! '' he said to himself over and over 
again. And then, when he had spent himself 
with crying, he looked up to the blue sky 
abovei him, and it had for him an air of friend- 
liness, and there seemed to be a certain peace 
in the very silence and repose of nature. He 
folded his hands, and said, out of the very 
depths of his heart : 

" dear Lord ! can't you help me not to be 
a good-for-nothing ) " 

D 
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And then he remembered that it was wrong 
to idle away the time when he ought to be at 
work, and he started to his feet and began to 
ascend the mountain with hasty steps. As he 
pressed on, he wondered that he did not over- 
take his father, nor hear his voice ; was it pos- 
sible that he had taken the wrong path ? He 
stopped, and shouted with all his might, but 
there was no answer, and the silence that 
just now seemed so soothing appalled and 
oppressed him. The truth was that, worn out 
by the sleepless and sorrowful night he had 
passed, and relieved by the tears he had shed, 
the child had actually fallen asleep for a few 
moments, thus giving the others time to get 
out of sight and hearing. Then, in his haste, 
and only too much in accordance with his 
past habits, he had chosen the wrong path, 
and was every moment going farther and 
farther astray. Unconscious of having slept, he 
felt sure of soon overtaking his father^ and of 
making up for lost time by unusual diligence. 
But after a while he began to feel some mis- 
givings. He knew that to get lost in the 
mountains was the easiest thing in the world. 
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He knew he should begin to suffer with hunger, 
and, as night came on, with cold ; but, above 
all, he knew that his father would be angry — 
oh ] how angry ! and if he should perish and 
never be heard of more, would perhaps feel it 
a mercy to be rid of him. But then his mother 1 
wouldn't she mourn for her poor lost boy? 
Wouldn't Bemhard, who loved him so, cry 
himself to sleep that night? Wouldn't even 
Minna, whom nothing ever seemed to trouble, 
be sorry if he never came back ? 

He was not a timid boy, and after a few 
moments of perplexity, he resolved to retrace 
his steps, and see if he could not find another 
path. He ate half the cake his mother had 
given him as soon as he began to feel hungry, 
but saved half for Bemhard. 

Meanwhile Max was venting his anger at the 
disappearance of the boy, by slashing at the 
trees right and left As fast as boughs and 
branches fell, Bemhard made them up into 
large bundles, and tied them together with 
cords. It was hard work for such a little 
fellow, but he dared not complain. Max had 
no doubt that Herman was hiding somewhere 
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to escape this task; Bemhard did not know 
■what to think, but never for one moment sus^ 
pected his brother of so disgraceful an act. As 
the day advanced, Max stopped his work for 
a time and made a little fire, when the coffee 
was warmed and the potatoes were roasted. 
As Bemhard sat dipping his bread into his 
coffee, he thought anxiously of Herman, and 
ventured, for the first time, to break the silence 
that had prevailed for so many houra 

"Father," he said, "may I go down the 
path a little way, and see if I can find Herman? 
Perhaps he has had a fall, and can't get up." 

" No" replied Max sternly. 

Bemhard dared say no more ; but he worked 
thenceforth with a distracted mind, listening 
every few moments in hope of hearing Her- 
man's voice, and doing what he had to do 
wearily and without heart. When, at last, it 
was time to go, Max placed a bundle of fagots 
upon Bemhard's head, took a second on his own, 
aod the remaining ones were sent rolling and 
bounding down the pathway that led homeward. 
They reached the house just at nightfall, and 
everybody came out to meet and to relieve them. 
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" Why, where 's Herman ? " cried Doris. 

Max was in too sullen a mood to answer. 

"Haven't you seen him, mother]" asked 
Bemhard. "O mother! then he's lost! he's 
lost ! " And Bemhard threw himself into her 
arms with a cry of anguish that went even to 
his father's heart. 

" Do you mean to tell me that you have left 
my Herman to perish on the mountain 1 " said 
Doris in a hoarse voice, and confronting Max, 
who recoiled before her, and was still speechless. 

But when he found his voice, that was hoarse 
too. 

" Get the lantern," he said. 

Everybody was bewildered, and ran every- 
where looking for it Max found it himself, 
lighted it, and plunged out into the darkness. 
After a moment, hearing sobs and footsteps 
behind him, he turned and saw Doris and 
Bernhard following him. 

" Go back, both of you ! " he said. " The 
neighbours will help me, but you will be in the 
way. Go back, I say 1 " 

If they had withstood him, he would have 
felled them to the earth. They went back, and 
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Bemhard told over and over again all there was 
to tell, till at last, worn out with crying, he was 
made to go to bed with the other children. 

" You must go too, mother/' said Doris. 

** I cannot, dear." 



CHAPTER VII. 

So they sat, these two, through the long hours ; 
the grandmother weeping silently, and with 
hands folded in prayer; Doris with fevered 
cheeks and parched lips, and hands and feet of 
ice. There had been friction on the wheels of 
her domestic life ; she had had her little cares, 
and vexations, and trials, but a real sorrow she 
had never known. And now, in the twinkling 
of an eye, this awful calamity had come upon 
her ! Her mind travelled back over the whole 
history of her child ; she recalled all his infan- 
tine graces, all the pretty ways of his childhood, 
all the intense and passionate love his boyhood 
had lavished on her. And all this was gone 
for ever ! 

She walked to and fro in the room, and 
asked herself if a good God could let such 
things be. 

^' Mother ! " she cried at last, '' I am getting 
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bewildered. Tell me, is God good when He 
does such terrible things to us ? " 

" All my children, save you, dear, lie in God's 
acre. And your father — you know he was 
snatched from me in one awful moment, when 
I was but young, as you are now, my Doris. 
But what then? God never was anything but 
good." 

Doris shook her head, and walked yet onoo 
more up and down the room. 

" You are too tired to find comfort even in 
Him," said her mother. "If you could only 
sleep, if but for a moment ! " 

" I wish ^au would go to bed, mother. You 
know I cannot. Tell me once more, moth^, 
are you sure God is good 1 " 

Again thus solemnly adjured, the poor feeble 
mother burst into tears. She held out her 
arms, and Doris ran into their shelter, just as 
she had done when a child. 

"Whatever He does. He is good," said the 
mother. "But I believe he means to save 
Herman." 

" mother ! He must save him ! Have you 
told Him so ) Have you asked Him ? " 
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" Nay, my Doris, we may not say * must ' to 
•our dear Lord. Surely we can trust Herman 
to Him ? " 

In her distress, Doris withdrew herself from 
her mother's arms, and went and knelt down 
by the side of her bed, and tried to pray. But 
her tongue seemed to cling to the roof of her 
mouth. Yet the unuttered prayer was heard 
and answered, and she rose from her knees 
comforted and cheered. 

'^I will make coffee for dear mother," she 
said to herself, ^^ and have some ready for Max 
when he comes. Poor Max! he must be so 
tired!" 

She prepared the coffee, and made soup. 
Yet she dared not say to herself that either 
were for Herman. 

These little womanly tasks beguiled her of a 
portion of the weary time, and then she saw 
that her mother had, at last, fallen asleep in 
her chair. She wrapped a shawl carefully 
about her, and sitting down on the bench by 
the table, laid her aching head upon it. God 
gave her, as she sat there, a few moments' 
sleep, though she never knew it. How mani- 
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fold are the gifts of his opulent hand which we 
receive in like unconsciousness^ and for which 
we never thank Him ! 

At daybreak she was startled by a footstep, 
and, with a beating heart, sprang to her feet. 
It was Babele Goschen, come on a visit of con- 
dolence. ' 

"They haven't found him?" she asked. 
"Well, I didn't expect they had. Bless me, 
you look as if you had a burning fever ! And 
the dear old mother looks pale and tired. Ah ! 
you should not have made her sit up with you. 
You should have made her go to bed. You 
remember the time my Kurt got so dreadfuUj 
burnt ? I was young then, and couldn't keep 
awake, and my mother sat up with him night 
after night. And she never held up her head 
from that time. Well ! the old must die, and 
a few years more or less can't make much dif- 
ference to them." 

" It would make a great deal of difference to 
me if I should lose my mother," said Doris. 
" But, neighbour ! what do you think ? 
Will they find my Herman 1 " 

" Well, as I was saying to my children, these 
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boys that are always wool-gathering are sure to 
come to harm. Your Herman never seemed 
quite to have his wits about him. Such a child 
needs a sound beating every night at bed-time. 
I cannot imagine how he went to work to get 
lost. My children never get lost. What makes 
yours, do you suppose ? " 

" Not one of them was ever lost before/* said 
Doris. "0 Babele! can't you say something 
to comfort me ) " 

" Of course. That *s what I came for. But 
it does puzzle me to see children so different 
from mine." 

" But, oh ! do you think they will find him ]" 
repeated Doris. 

" It depends on where he is," replied Babele. 
" If the child keeps wandering on, he will very 
likely be getting farther and farther away. 
And besides, groping about in the dark, he 
would be likely to get dreadful falls. If he 
should fall into one of those crevices, or down 
one of those deep chasms, there wouldn't be 
enough of him left to be worth bringing home. 
And then again, if he does keep still, he'd 
perish with the cold. Last night was bitterly 
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coH ; even our oowb were reatless, »nd ao wei 
our piga ; and my Kurt bad to get up an 
pacifj' his white calf, it was so uneasy, B 
sides, the child would soon begin to suffer wit 
hunger. I don't know exactly how long it taki 
to starve to death, but they say it's an awfi 
way to die. And then again — but what are yo 
doing ! You are not listening in the least 
I was g'liug to say that sometimes tl 
wolves " — 

Doris had risen in a frantic way, and arr&ye 
herself in her outer garments. She hs 
brought forth blankets and placed them in 
basket, with coffee and soup and wine. 81 
now proceeded to waken Minna, who stiU sle] 
Ittofoundly. 

"Keep up the fire," she whispered, "and 
the dear father conies home, see that his bieal 
fast is hot." 

"Why, where are you going)" cried Bfibel 
rising and looking with amazement at Doris. 

" Where should I go, if the mother's heart i 
me can ever beat again after the terrible thinj 
you have been saying 1 " cried Doris tumic 
fiercely upon her guest. And in anoUu 
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moment she was gone. Babele lifted up her 
hands and slowly followed her. 

" Well ! " she said to herself with a long 
breath, "I never was faced by a tigress or a 
she-wolf, but I rather think I know now how 
it would seem. And this is what one gets for 
leaving one's warm bed to speak a word of 
comfort to a fellow-creature ! " 

She moved slowly homeward, while Doris 
sped panting on her way. She was crossing 
the foot-bridge, when she was confronted by 
Max. He looked jaded and dejected. 

" Where are you going, Doris ? " he cried. 

" To find my Herman I " she answered, try- 
ing to pass him. 

"You must not go," he answered. "I am 
only returning to seek more help, and shall 
continue the search as long as there is any hope." 

" And how long will that be ? " 

Max turned away from her searching look. 

" God only knows I " he said solemnly. ** But 
now, Doris, go home. All that can be done, I 
will do.'' 

"I'll not go home," said Doris quietly. 
"Let me pass. Max." 
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" I cannot. You must go home." 

" I will not. See, Max, I never in my life 
disobeyed you before, but now I must/* 

He made no answer, but turned back toward 
the mountain, and Doris followed him. 

"Here is coffee, Max," she said, as they 
reached the path by which they were to ascend. 

He shook his head and pushed onward ; then 
turning, he performed the first act of gallantry 
that had adorned their married life, by trans- 
ferring the basket from her head to his own. 
They went on in silence — Max leading the 
way, Doris following — till noon-day, when 
both were exhausted. 

"You must take some coffee. Max," said 
Doris. " There is no use in wasting your 
strength by fasting. Make a little fire and let 
me warm some for you. And here is soup, too.** 

Max threw himself wearily upon the ground 
and lighted the fire. 

Doris warmed the soup and made him take 
some, and to please him drank some of the coffee 
herself. Then they sat a moment, each trying 
to read some hope and comfort in the face of the 
other. Suddenly Doris uttered a cry of joy. 
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" He has been here !" she cried. **Look Max, 
here is a crumb of the cake I gave him yesterday. 
Come, let us take courage. Call to him, Max.'' 

Max shouted, but in vain. 

"We shall find him," 6aid Doris eagerly. 
" Let us go on ; I feel fresh courage, now that 
I know that he has been here. my Hennan I 
if you could only know that we are near you I " 

And she lifted up her voice and called him. 
For an instant there was the same awful silence 
as before ; then came a faint cry, like the wail 
of a little child. 

"Do you hear, Maxi" said Doris catching 
him by the arm. "Where does the sound 
come from 1 " 

" Call again," said Max. 

She called, and once more they heard the 
faint cry in answer. 

Max listened as one bewildered. 

" I cannot tell where the sound comes from," 
he said. 

" It comes from some place a good way oflF, 
and below us," said Doris. "Can it be from 
this crevice 1 Max 1 if he is there, we never 
can get him out alive 1 " 
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Max threw himself at full length upon the 
ground, and cautiously looked over the edge. 
On a narrow ledge of projecting rock he saw 
the child lying motionless ; that he was alive 
seemed little short of a miracle. He withdrew, 
still with caution, and blew a loud blast upon 
the horn that hung at his side. 

" The men will soon come to help us now," 
he said to Doris. " With ropes I think we may 
be able to draw him up." 

"But why doesn't he climb upl" cried 
Doris. 

" He must be hurt," said Max. ** I will go 
down and see. As soon as the men come up 
with the ropes, throw the end of one of them . 
down to me." 

"But isn't it dangerous)" asked Doris 
shuddering. 

"I suppose so. And, Doris, if I make a 
false step, and never come back, you will for- 
give me that I have been such a surly, iU- 
natured fellow 1 " 

They clasped each other's hands silently, and 
without another word. 

Dons sat down and hid her face in her 
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hands. Dearly as she loved Herman, she felt 
now that Max was even dearer. 

It seemed as if the men would never come. 
When they did, one of them, a stranger to 
Doris, volunteered to descend into the crevice ; 
the others shrugged their shoulders and did 
not interfere. 

Meanwhile, Max crept carefully down, 
knowing that one misstep would be certain 
destruction. But when he at last reached 
Herman, and found him lying on such a mere 
projection of the rock that the slightest motion 
would hurl him into the depths below, he could 
hardly suppress a cry of horror. 

*' How are you, my poor boy 1 " he asked, as 
soon as he caught Herman's eye. 

** I didn't mean to do it, father," said Her- 
man, " but I 've broken my leg. Are you angry 
with me, father ) '' he added, not knowing how 
to interpret the expression of the face that was 
bending over him. 

"Not I!" said Max. "But, Herman, if 
your leg is broken, I must have help in getting 
you out of this place. Do you think I can trust 
you not to move hand or foot while I go to 
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fetch what I wanti Or stay; I think I can 
put you where you will be safer, if you are 
willing to bear the pain." 

Max spoke with love and tenderness, and 
Herman looked up at him with mute surprise. 

" father I " he said with a sigh of relief, 
''I don't mind the pain when you talk like 
that ! " 

Just then a cheerful voice was heard, and a 
pair of legs came into view, speedily followed 
by the arms and head of the young stranger 
who had offered his services to Doris. 

" I am come to help you," he said ; ** is the 
child hurt 1 Ah ! yes, I see ! '' he added, glanc- 
ing at the pale face so full of suppressed agony. 
" Keep up a good heart, my little fellow ; we '11 
soon devise some way to get you to your 
mother. For mothers are the right thing when 
one gets hurt, aren't they 1 " 

Herman tried to smile in answer, but he was 
in great pain and shivering with cold. Observ- 
ing it, the young man climbed the ascent like a 
squirrel, &nd soon returned with one of the 
blankets. Of this they made a sort of ham- 
mock, and under the intelligent direction of 
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their new friend, poor Herman was at last 
hoisted to the spot where his mother sat await- 
ing them» 

"A little of the warm soup would refresh the 
poor fellow/' said one of the men, glancing at 
the contents of the basket. 

" Yes/' cried Doris, " and there 's coffee for 
all of you. How could I forget it, when you 
had been seeking my boy all night I " 

She knelt down by Herman and fed him 
with the soup, but he was in too much pain to 
speak to her. Now that he felt himself safe, 
he was more conscious of his sufferings, and 
longed to get home and to his own little bed. 
But it was a painful journey there, and he 
fainted more than once before he reached it. 
Then it was long before the doctor could be 
found, and when he came, he found the limb so 
swollen that it was impossible to set it at once. 
Thus the child's sufferings were prolonged ; he 
was exhausted, too, by exposure and hunger, 
and his case, for some days, was very serious. 

And now Max came out in a way that 
astonished everybody but himself, and became 
the most tender, the n^ost faithful of nurses. 
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His perfect health enabled him to sit night 
after night by Herman's side, when even Doris 
was driven to bed by sheer exhaustion ; and the 
tones of his rough voice became almost womanly 
in their tenderness as he tried to soothe the 
child's sufferings. 

" Don't be so good to me, father," said Her- 
man, " it makes me cry." 




CHAPTER VIIL 

The young man who had been of such sernoe 
to them on the mountain proved to be the new 
schoolmaster, who had come to supply the place 
of the old one, now too old for his position* 
He came every day to see Herman, at first 
from mere benevolence, but very soon he 
began to feel a peculiar interest in the patient 
little fellow. 

" You bear the pain like a young hero," he 
said one day, when he was present at one of the 
doctor's visits. 

" It worries mother if I cry out," said Her- 
man. 

" And you don't like to worry mother 1 

That 's a good boy," said the doctor. 

" I ought to be good," said Herman timidly, 
'* because I have not got so much sense as the 
other boys." 

''What other boysT' asked the school* 
master, with no little surprise. 

" All the boys," said Herman. 
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"We shall see about that," said the school- 
master much amused, " as soon as you get well 
and come back to school And now, suppose 
I read to you from a very entertaining book I 
have brought with mef 

Doris could hardly believe the master would 
be so kind, and Herman was almost too much 
overwhelmed by the condescension to really 
enjoy it. But in a few moments he forgot his 
pain and everything else in the charm of the 
book. His eye kindled, his face flushed, and 
he felt like springing out of bed in his en- 
thusiasm. 

"This does not look like want of sense," 
thought the schoolmaster as he glanced at the 
child. 

" It won't do for me to read any more now," 
he said; "you are getting excited. I only 
wanted to make you forget the pain the doctor 
had caused you. To-morrow I will come again 
and read a little more." 

Herman thanked him, and lay back on his 
pillow, full of new thoughts, which beguiled 
him of many tiresome hours. 

The next day when the schoolmaster came, 
he said : 
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** It will not be long before the doctor wUl 
let you employ your hands in some way, so as 
to pass away the time. What do you like to 
do best 1 " 

" I don't like to tell," said Herman, " because 
it Is something lazy." 

'* Ah ! but just tell me I I *11 never telL 
Come ! *' 

Herman smiled. How different this was 
from the old schoolmaster ! 

"Well," he said with a long sigh, "I like 
to read the very best of anything. It must be 
because I am lazy. But I do try to learn to 
saw and plane and help father, and I do not 
know what makes me so clumsy. I never do 
anjrthing well." 

'' Don't you suppose that if some boy should 
break his leg, you would know how to speak a 
cheering word to him? Then there would be 
one thing you could do well" 

" Perhaps that 's the reason our dear Lord let 
me break my leg," suggested Herman eagerly. 

" Perhaps so. At any rate, you may be sure 
He did it for some good reason." 

" Steiner," he said, entering the shed where 
Max was at work, " your boy needs caa^\a»% 
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ing. I cannot understand how it happens that 
he thinks so meanly of himself." 

Max took off his cap and looked confused. 

''The old schoolmaster said he was a dull 
boy," he replied. 

All this time no one had dared to ask 
Herman to own how he had happened to get 
lost. Even his mother understood him so 
little as to dread hearing that he had wilfully 
strayed away. One day, however, when he 
seemed strong enough to do so, she begged 
him to tell her all about it. 

Herman told his story in his usual straight- 
forward way, though he made as little as 
possible of what he had suffered. 

"Then, mother," he said, "as soon as I 
found I was not in the right path, I thought I 
should soon strike into it ; I called and I 
called to father, but no answer came, and I 
kept hurrying on. Then I was hungry and 
ate my cake, or at least half of it ; the rest I 
saved for Bernhard. It is in my pocket now ; 
I did not want it after I got hurt." 

"At last it began to grow dark, and I knew 

then that they had gone home, and that I was 

left there all alone. It seemed so dismal ! I 
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thought if I ever got home again, I would not 
mind father's not liking me ; it seemed such a 
nice home, with the warm fire, and the supper, 
and all the faces I loved around the tablet 
But it kept growing darker and colder, and I 
tried to find some sort of a shelter ; I was so 
tired, mother ! When it got to be bed-time, I 
knew Minna and Bemhard were saying their 
prayers, and so I thought I would say mine. 
So I knelt down and prayed to our dear Lord 
to take care of me. After that it did not seem 
60 dark and lonesome, but I had to keep walk- 
ing and jumping, it was so cold. At last, the 
first thing I knew, I was falling and falling — 
ever so far, it seemed ; and then I was sure my 
leg was broken, it hurt so. 

''By and by I heard father's voice calling 
* Herman I ' 

''And I was just going to answer, but I 
remembered that he would be so angry with 
me for getting such a fall, and I knew I couldn't 
walk home, and I didn't think ho could carry 
me — mother ! I knew I wasn't worth carry- 
ing 1 So I kept still, and pretty soon I heard 
the sound of his steps going farther and farther 
off. Then it seemed darker and moKbloT^^c^vstcx^ 
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than ever, and I called * Father ! * with all my 
might. But he had gone. And after a while 
I got to thinking that if they should find me 
and carry me home, the doctor would have to 
cut off my leg ; and then I should be such a 
plague to father. He never would want a boy 
with only one leg. So I thought perhaps the 
dear Lord wouldn't mind that so much, but 
would let me go to heaven just the same, and 
I asked Him; but I don't remember what 
happened next, only I found the hole I had 
fallen into — for I thought it was a hole- 
sheltered me from the cold, and I thought Qod 
was very good to let me fall into such a nice 
place. By and by it began to grow light, and 
that made home seem nearer ; but then I found 
I was lying on such a narrow piece of the rock 
that, if I had moved the very least bit, I should 
have rolled off and gone down, down, ever so 
far, and been dashed to pieces. Don't you 
remember what a deep place it is, mother % " 

Yes, Doris remembered only too well. 

" It seemed so strange," continued Herman, 
" that I should have landed on th^t piece of 
rock, instead of going all the way down. But 
it seemed yet stranger that I should have lain 
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80 still all night, instead of rolling over and 
getting killed. It made me think, just for a 
little while, mother, that our dear Lord did not 
care if I was a good-for-naught, and made me 
keep still on purpose. 

"Then I heard father calling again; but I 
could not get courage to answer him, for of all 
the bad things I ever had done, this was the 
very worst. To fall down into such a danger- 
ous place, and break my leg I And I couldn't 
think of any way he could get me out, unless 
he came down where I was; and that would 
be dreadful. But, mother I when I heard 
your voice, I couldn't help crying out, and 
wanting to see you. And now, only think, 
I'm getting well, and father seems so kind. 
Why, when he saw me down in the crevice, 
he cried 1 Yes, I saw him ! He cried, mother 1 " 

By this time Doris had to run away and cry 
too. But she soon came back, and made 
Herman try to get to sleep, since recalling his 
sufferings thus had excited him painfully. 

The next time the schoolmaster called to see 
Herman, he said to him : 

" Has your brother told you what a famous 
scholar he is malcing ? " 
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" No, Herr Lelirer," replied Herman. " It 's 
just as hard for Bemhard to learn as it is for 
me/' 

" That does not signify. You will remember 
what you learn all the better. If he were my 
boy, and I could afford it, I would have him 
by and by go to the Latin school" 

'' And after that 1 " 

" To the University." 

" And then 1 " 

" Why, then, he could become a clergyman, 
or a professor, or a doctor, and make himself 
useful." 

Herman's colour went and came. 

**I would be a clergyman, then, if I were 
he ! " he cried. 

" Why 1 " 

" So as to preach to people about our dear 
Lord." But after a moment his eager face 
clouded over. " Father would never send him to 
the Latin school. He wants us to be carpenters. 
And we 're just as clumsy as we can be ! " 

The schoolmaster smiled. 

" I should like to be a clerg3rman myself," he 
said. '^ I should like to be just like Pastor 
KoffeV 
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" Ah ! yes," cried Hennan, " My grand- 
mother is always talking about him. She says 
he taught her all she knows. She loves him 
dearly. I saw him once, and he looked so good.'* 

"Yes, he is good. And without goodness, 
all the Latin schools, and all the universities in 
the world, would be of little use to him." 

After the Herr Lehrer had gone, Herman 
called his grandmother, and told her all they 
had been talking about 

" Grandmother," he said, " I long to get well 
and get outi again. While I lie here, and can't 
do anything but think, think, my thoughts 
plague me." 

'* Yes," she said, " it is very tedious to lie still 
80 many weeks. But what sort of thoughts are 
they that trouble you V ♦ 

" I want to tell you, but I can't." 

" Do tell me, dear Herman." 

" Well, I keep thinking of all the bad things 
I have done, and the times I have got angry, 
and then I am afraid our dear Lord does not 
love me. Do you think He does ? " 

" I know He does," she answered. " And 
He will help you not to get angry so easily if 
you ask Him." 
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" When I can go to school, and run about, 
and am busy at ivork, I don't have so much 
time to think." 

"Perhaps that is one reason why our dear 
Lord has made you lie here idle so many 
weeks. But instead of thinking all the time 
how bad you are, it would be better to keep 
thinking how good He is." 

Herman smiled with pleasure, as he always 
did when he got hold of a new idea. And 
then his grandmother soothed him by singing 
good old hymns, such as they used to sing in 
her younger days, but had left far behind in 
the distance, with the good old customs, she 
said. And she told him that he must never 
forget what a wonderful escape he had had; 
but often and often ask our dear Lord why He 
spared his life on that terrible nighty since 
surely it was to do something for Him. And 
whatever it should turn out to be, she said, 
it would be beautiful and blessed, because 
it would be for God, and not for man. After 
such talks, Herman always folded his hands as 
soon as he was left alone, and prayed silently 
that our dear Lord would take him for His own 
loving child, and teach him to do His will with 
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all his heart ; even if it should be, after all, to 
turn him into a goose-boy. At last came the 
joyful day when he could be taken from his 
bed and placed in a chair, and sit once more at 
the table with the rest. And then came the 
awkward attempt to use the crutches his father 
had made for him. Nobody laughed at him 
now for being clumsy, only he laughed at him- 
self, and was afraid he never should dare to 
bear his weight upon the weak leg again. 




CHAPTER IX. 

One afternoon when there was no school, the 
children were left to amuse themselves as they 
chose, and as by this time they had all learned 
to do whatever Herman pleased, he proposed 
to play something that would not oblige him 
to hobble about with his crutches. 

" Let us play school," he said. " I will be 
the teacher and you shall be the scholars." 

" Or else we '11 play church," said Bemhard, 
" and you shall preach a sermon." 

Herman smiled, and hesitated a moment. 

" I 'm afraid it would be wrong," he said. 

"Oh! we won't play in fun, we'll play in 
earnest," said Bemhard. "Come, Herman, 
begin." 

"I don't look much like it," said Herman* 
" I ought to have a gown and bands." 

'^Here 's mother's apron," said Minna. " See, 
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Herman, I'll dress you nicelj. There, now, 
you look really like the Herr Pastor. But 
the congregation is very small." 

"Never mind,** said Herman, and after a 
minute's thought he chose for his text the 
words : " Little children, love one another." 

If the play had begun as play, it ended in 
sober, earnest. Herman forgot that he was not 
a real clergyman, and the children forgot it 
too ; they sat and listened to him with wonder, 
his words sinking into their very hearts and 
leaving there an ever-abiding impression. His 
mother, passing the door, stopped to look in i 
she listened with amazement, and went out to 
the shop to tell Max. Poor Max, 'who had 
called his child a good-for-naught, instinctively 
took off his cap, as he stood and heard the 
simple, untaught eloquence that held him, as it 
did the children, perfectly transfixed. In the 
midst of his sermon, Herman suddenly caught 
a glimpse of his father as he stood in the door- 
way ; the old habit of fear came over him, and 
he stopped short. 

''Go on," said Max, advancing into the 

room. 

F 
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"I can't, father," said Herman colouring. 
"We were only playing make-believe church, 
and I was just making-believe preach to the 
children." 

Max said no more, and went back to his 
work. But Minna and Bemhard talked about 
Herman's preaching at school next day, till 
half the children were curious to hear for 
themselves such wondrous little sermons. The 
schoolmaster overheard the talk, too, and the 
next time he saw Herman, asked him play- 
fully to preach to him as well as to the 
children. Herman was confused and sur- 
prised, and hardly knew what answer to 
make. But when the teacher saw Max, he 
received the impression that something quite 
uncommon had occurred, for Max did nothing 
but shake his head, and call himself a fool and 
an idiot, and declare that never again in his 
life would he trust his own senses. 

"You should hear that boy ! " he cried. "I 
declare to you that the words flowed out of his 
mouth as water flows from a fountain. And 
the words had sense in them, too ! And all his 
life I have called him a good-for-naught ! " 
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The next holiday afternoon, Bemhard pro- 
mised neighbour Goschen's Kurt and Lizette 
that they should have the privilege of coming 
to play church at their house, for mother had 
said so, and mother wouldn't say so unless it 
was right. 

Kurt shrugged his shoulders and Lizette 
tossed her head; should they really demean 
themselves to that degree ? Should they per- 
mit neighbour's Herman, who never said his 
lessons half so well as they said theirs, to set 
himself up to preach to them) Pride said, 
** Don't go." Curiosity said, **Why, yes, go, 
and see what it is that has turned the heads 
of those children.'' So, at last, they decided 
to drop in for a few minutes, especially if after 
the preaching they might play at something 
more amusing. 

Bemhard felt rather uneasy at what he had 
done. He knew that Herman did not like 
Kurt or Lizette, and thought it very likely he 
would refuse to preach for their edification. 
In fact, Herman did, at first, declare that he 
was sorry they were coming. 

'* They '11 just go to laughiog at us," he said. 
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" and I always get angry when people laugh at 
me. 

" You '11 have to get over such ways as that," 
said Minna. " Who ever saw the Herr Pastor 
angry 1 " 

** Ah 1 but I am not the Herr Pastor," said 
Herman, ''and I hate to be laughed at." 

" But there won't be anything to laugh at," 
said Bemhard. " You preach beautifully." 

"Do 11" cried Herman quite astonished. 
" Then perhaps that is the reason our dear Lord 
did not let me fall to the bottom of the crevice 
that night." He became thoughtful almost to 
sadness, and though he felt happy, longed for 
some solitary place where he could cry without 
being seen. 

Kurt came in the afternoon adorned with his 
most waggish air. He said he and Lizette 
had made up their minds that it would be nicer 
to play school than to play church. He wanted 
to be the teacher, and was sure he should make 
a vastly better one than the master they had 
now. Herman consented at once, but Minna 
and Bemhard were disappointed. However, 
books and slates were produced, and Kurt 
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enacted the teacher so well that scarcely one of 
the children escaped without a shaking or a 
blow. He found this amusement excellent, till 
Lizette, getting angry, returned the box on the 
ear he had just given her with all her strength ; 
he then became furious, and there would have 
been a serious contest, had not Adolph ran cry- 
ing to his mother, and told her what was going 
on. She soon stopped the affray; and, after 
sitting for a time in sullen silence, Kurt and 
Lizette condescended to eat an apple or two, 
and peace was restored. 

''How odd one must feel hobbling about 
with crutches I " cried Kurt. ** I say, Herman, 
lend them to me a momefit. I want to see how 
it feels to have your leg broken." 

** You can't tell by just using crutches," said 
Herman. " My leg is about as good as it ever 
was now, only I am afraid to bear my weight 
on it." 

Kurt found moving about with the crutches 
even more amusing than teaching school, 
and spent the rest of the afternoon in 
frisking around the room with them. When 
he and Lizette reached home, and Babele 
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asked them what sort of preaching they had, he 

replied : 

" Pooh ! he can't preach. He made me keep 
school and eat apples, and hop round with his 
crutches all the afterpoon. I knew he couldn't 
preach." 

"And even if he could," said Lizette, ^'I 
don't suppose he could do it any better than 
we could. But he just wants to set himself up 
above us," 

" Ah ! but if your father were alive, you 
could hold up your heads as high as they," said 
Babele. 

Before the snow was off the ground, Herman 
was able to go to school again. Max said no 
more about making him into a goose-boy, but 
made a little sledge and drew hupa to school 
himself, not daring to trust him to the guidance 
of the other children. The schoolmaster gave 
him a cordial welcome, and all the boys and 
girls came out to look at him with great 
curiosity. 

These were the beginning of happy days for 
Herman. The schoolmaster knew how to 
encourage }iini, aud at home l^is father was 
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much changed. It is true that the force of 
habit made him still often rough and severe, 
but Herman knew now what a big warm heart 
lay hidden under the scarlet vest, and that his 
father really loved him; and we can bear 
almost anything from those who love us. This 
is one of God's mercies. Otherwise there would 
be few happy households, faulty as most human 
beings are. 

Thus things went on through the winter, and 
spring found Max and his household all in 
unusual health and spirits. Max had had 
plenty of work all winter, and in spite of the 
expense of Herman's illness had managed to lay 
aside as much as usual against the rainy day. 
Doris had spun quantities of fine linen, and 
knit an endless number of stockings. The 
dear old grandmother had also been able to 
accomplish more than usual; her health was 
certainly better since Maic left off harassing 
Doris so perpetually about the children. Little 
Adolph was now able to go to school with the 
rest, and for many hours of every day she 
coi;ld sit with her Bible before her, knitting and 
meditating and reading by turns, and preparing 
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many a future benediction for every one of 
them, by sUent, fervent prayers in their behalf. 
How many an aged mother fancies herself " in 
the wayy' and longs to be gone, whose prajers 
are like guardian angels in the 'house and 
home ! 



CHAPTER X. 

It was Easter morning, and Doris let all the 
children sleep a little over the usual time, while 
she and her mother moved noiselessly about in 
the garden in a mysterious way. Doris had 
lost the anxious look she used to wear, and was 
now a perfect picture of a bright and happy 
young wife and mother. There was no need to 
hold up those short skirts of hers as she tripped 
lightly over the grass still wet with the morning 
dew ; all she had to think of was the basket on 
her arm and the four children for whom she 
was preparing a pleasure. The basket was filled 
with eggs, some pure white, and some red and 
green and blue. Under every bush, and here 
and there among the grass, she hid them away ; 
the grandmother did likewise, till all the eggs 
were gone. 

And now it was time to call the children 
and to remind them that the hens always laid 
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such remarkable Pasch eggs on this anspicious 
day. Instantly they sprang from their beds, 
and soon were running eagerly about the 
garden, gathering in the prize with laughter 
and delight. 

'*How can the hens know it is Easter!'* 
cried little Adolph, " Every year they lay for 
us such beautiful eggs ! But they never laid 
such lots and lots as they have this time." 

While they were rejoicing over their trea- 
sures, they saw the schoolmaster coming up 
the road with a basket on his arm. 

Max, who was leaning on the gate, watching 
the children, took off his cap, and invited hiny 
to come in to breakfast. Though Pons was 
herself the daughter of a village teacher, the 
thought of entertaining one at her table threw 
her into a perfect flurry of pride and pleasure. 
She ran hither and thither to get the best the 
house afforded, made pan-cakes, brought out 
sour-krout and boiled eggs. Nothing seemed 
to her good enough for her guest. She would 
have given her right hand for a loaf of white 
bread to set before him. 

After breakfast was over, and the teacher 
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had spoken a friendly word to each child, ho 
beckoned Max to follow him out to the bench, 
beneath the linden tree. 

" Steiner," he said, " I want to ask you what 
you mean to make of your boys ? '* 

" My father was a carpenter," returned Max, 
"and so was his father before him; and I 
expected, till lately, to make my boys follow 
in the old track." 

" But you have changed your mind 1 ** 

" Why, no, not exactly. But since you put 
it into my head that my boys were not, after 
all, dull, as we used to think them ; and since 
I Ve heard my Herman get up and preach off 
a regular sermon, all out of his own head, I Ve 
been thinking whether somebody else couldn't 
make more out of them than I could. They 
don't take to the trade, either of them." 

" Could you afford to send them to the Latin 
school 1 " 

Max rubbed his head and tried to think 
what to say. Could he take all those beloved, 
hardly earned savings of his, and see them 
spent before his face and eyes ? 

" You cj^n't suppose I 'm a rich man," he at 
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last answered evasively. "I won*t deny that 
I 've a little laid by against a rainy day ; but 
it would cost a great deal to undertake to 
make two scholars out of one house." 

"That is true," replied the other; "but I 
think it my duty to tell you that these boys 
are very remarkable in many ways. As car- 
penters they may make a living, and lead 
comparatively useful and happy lives. But 
our dear Lord has seen fit to make them more 
fit for different work." 

Max moved uneasily in his seat, as he was 
wont to do when troubled. 

" We never had a scholar in our family," he 
said. "I don't know as I care to have my 
boys brought up to despise their forefathers. 
It seems to me that the trade that was good 
enough for me is good enough for them." 

"But you say they are unusually awkward 
at the business." 

" Yes, but they are slow at their books, too," 
returned Max. 

"Slow and sure," said the schoolmaster. 
"Both the boys have peculiar minds, I will 
own ; Herman especially. But I do not think 
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you would regret giving them an education if 
you can afford to do it." 

"I will think it over, Herr Lehrer," said 
Max. 

** Pshaw ! " he said to himself when the 
schoolmaster had taken leave, "how should 
he know what a pair of boys will turn out t 
Have not I always known they were dull at 
their books? And am I to spend all I have 
laid up for my old age in having their heads 
filled with Latin and such trash 1 I was never 
taught Latin, and see now, I have a house of 
my own, a bit of land, cows, hens, geese, and 
money laid up into the bargain. To be sure, 
it would be a great thing to see my Herman in 
gown and bands, and to hear people saying: 
* That is Maaifs Herman ! ' But then the 
money ! All my little savings that it has taken 
me years to rake and scrape together ! No, a 
'carpenter I am, and carpenters I will have for 
my sons. Ha ! it would be a pretty thing to 
have a pair of wiseacres in the house, continually 
setting the mother and me right ! '' 

In this mood he equipped himself in his holi- 
day suit, and went, with all his househojid, to 
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church. The dream of Doris had so far come 
true, that Max had silver buttons in his vest 
and silver buckles at his knees; he looked 
comely in her eyes, as now and then she glanced 
at him across the church ; there seemed to be 
something in his face to-day that had hitherto 
been wanting there. This was really the case. 
New thoughts and new feelings had been 
awakened in his mind, and a mighty struggle 
wa^ going on within, between love and pride 
on the one hand, and avarice and the force of 
habit on the other. 

"Doris," he said, as they walked home 
together, " if we choose, we may one day see 
our Herman stand and preach like the Herr 
Pastor to-day. Only I would have it under- 
stood that he should never preach sermons one 
could not comprehend." 

* The Herr Pfarrer is a very learned man," 
replied Doris. "Very likely he understands 
hiniself all he says, which must make the 
preaching agreeable to him, though dull to us. 
But what were you saying of our Herman ? " 

Max repeated to her all the schoolmaster 
hfui said. 
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In the first flush of her surprise and pleasure 
Doris said some foolish things^ which she after* 
wards wished she had not said. 

" I knew it would puff you up," said Max. 

" Well, and no wonder," cried Doris, " after 
the way people have behaved about our boys. 
And I knew all along that they were not of the 
common sort. You should hear Babele Goschen 
run on about her children." 

"If the Herr Pastor was not so high and 
mighty, one might ask his advice/' said 
Max. 

" Yes, if he were but like our blessed Pastor 
Koffer. Max, why don't you go and consult 
with him 1 Think now — he baptized us both 
when we were little, and surely he would take 
interest in our affairs now." 

" But the money, Doris I the money I " cried 
Max. 

" What is money good for unless it is used ? " 
she returned. "O Max! we will work day 
and night, and do without this and that, but 
Ve will make scholars of our boys. Ah ! I 
always said they were not dull I knew it in 
my heart of hearts." 
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" Nay," said Max, " but you must remember 
that we shall be old one of these days, and not 
able to work by day, much less by night. I 
may lose my health and be disabled, and then 
what would become of us ? Think, now, all we 
have saved and laid by with so much care must 
go to those two boys. And there are Minna 
and Adolph to consider," 

'' Your mother has often said she should 
leave all she had to Minna. And as for 
Adolph, never fear for him. He can turn his 
hand to anything." 

" But all my savings ! " said Max. " Every- 
thing going out and nothing coming in. 
Other boys will be earning and sparing, and 
taking wives and settling down, while ours are 
eating — no, studying, 1 mean — their heads off. 
And in our old age we shall be beggars, Doris." 

Doris would not be convinced. She could 
not imagine Max as ever growing old. There 
was his mother, now, as erect and blooming as 
a young maiden, and doing more hard work in 
the open air than many men. And, at any 
rate, the dear Lord had made the boys just as 
they were, and it was plainly his will that they 
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should make uncommon men. Had not they 
always abhorred and shunned rude and bad 
boys t Had not Herman made hunself unpopu- 
lar in the village by shrinking from all wild 
games? 

"I will go and consult with my mother," 
said Max at length. '^ Herman can go with me 
to-morrow, when there will be no school. 
People say she has more than silver pennies 
laid aside. Who knows what she may choose 
to do with them ] " 



Or 



CHAPTER XL 

Accordingly they set off early next morning, 
and as they walked cheerfully along, Max was 
struck with the intelligent questions asked by 
Herman. He wondered he had not observed 
before what a thoughtful boy he was, and felt 
ashamed of the rough answers he had often 
made to just such questions. 

As they approached the village where his 
mother lived, Max felt very much as if he had 
brought some strange and rare animal for her 
inspection. She had always held Herman in 
supreme contempt. His sensibility outraged 
her undemonstrative nature, and she never could 
forgive him for being so much like his mother 
in character. Not that she had anything to 
say against Doris j not she; she thanked Heaven 
she knew better than to find fault with her sons' 
wives. But Max might have married a rich 
wife had he chosen ; and would anybody go so 
far as to pretend that Doris was rich ? 
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As to Herman, he stood in mortal terror of 
his "big grandmother/* as he mentally called 
her, to distinguish her from the " little grand- 
mother" at home. He always appeared his 
very worst in her presence; was sure to spill 
his coffee on her table, and to upset her 
stocking-basket, and tangle her yarn about his 
unlucky legs. 

. " Well, Max," she said without stopping her 
spinning-wheel, " so you Ve come at last." 

"Yes, mother; and here is our Herman 
come also. You have not seen him since his 
accident, in the winter." 

Herman took off his cap and made his best 
bow. 

" A pretty little sum he has cost you ! " said 
the big grandmother, eyeing the boy from head 
to foot. 

"Yes, but that is now over," said Max 
rubbing his hands. **Go out, Herman, and 
amuse yourself. I have things of consequence 
to speak of." 

"Ay, and so have I," said the mother, as 
Herman withdrew. " I have bought the forty- 
acre lot, and taken a man to work it." 

" The forty-acre lot ! " repeated lHax ^o^Vj. 
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" Yes, that I have. And it brings me in a 
penny or two — trust me for that. And if you 
do not believe me, you can take a look into my 
stable and see what I have there/' 

"Yes, I have no doubt of it," said Max 
absently. "But, mother, I want to consult 
you about Herman." 

*' Very likely. But do you know that I have 
four horses in my stable, besides six oxen and 
seven cows 1 " 

" Yes, yes, it is truly wonderful," said Max. 
" When I think how my poor father left things ! 
But, mother, about my Herman 1 " 

" You want me to take him as my cow-boy 
at last t Nay, then, but you are too late. I 
engage(l one this day makes a week." 

"Hang her cow-boy, and her four horses, 
and her cattle ! " said Max irreverently to 
himself. "We have found out that our 
Herman is a most wonderful boy I " he said 
to her. 

" Humph ! " said the mother, and began to 
spin again. 

" And we are thinking of making a scholar 
of him." 

" Humph I " 
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" His teacher thinks we ought," said Max 
desperately. " Do advise me, mother.*' 

" Then I advise you to take this bit of wool, 
which I present you as a free-will offering, and 
fill both ears with it. The boy is dull, I tell 
you. I saw it from the outset A scholar, 
indeed ! " 

" I shall do what I like with him ! " cried 
Max angrily. 

" Of course. And what you like with your 
Minna ; for not a penny of mine shall she 
touch if you waste your savings on that silly 
boy." 

"You shall not call him silly twice to my 
face,** cried Max. " Come hither, Herman," he 
called from the door. 

Herman came panting in, and seeing the 
passion his father was in, hesitated on the 
threshold. 

" Come in, child," said Max, " and stand 
upon this chair, and let your grandmother hear 
you preach.*' 

Herman shrank into half his size. 

" father I Don*t make me ! I can't ! I don't 
know what to say." 

** Say what you said before,*' said Mwr-^^-^Jj-- 
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ing him by the arm and makmg him mount 
into a chair. 

Poor Herman stood in the chair, a piteous 
sight. 

"I don't remember what I said before. O 
father ! please let me get down." 

"Say something new, then. Come, I will 
have your grandmother hear you." 

" I can't think of anything. It came of it- 
self before. dear father ! please let me get 
down ! " 

His father's displeasure and disappointment 
and his grandmother's cold scorn were more 
than he could bear. He covered his face with 
his hands, and burst into tears. 

" Then get down and be off with you," said 
the grandmother. "You have taken all the 
polish from my chair, as usual" 

Herman flew from the room and from the 
house ; he would have been glad to fly from the 
world. 

"I see there 's no use in trying to convince 
you, mother," said Max. "The child was 
frightened, and no wonder. But I must do 
him justice whether you will or not. And I 
say yon will hear from him one of these days, 
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when he will perhaps interest you as much as 
your new man and your horses and your cattle 
do now.'* 

Then regretting that he had thus spoken, for, 
after all, was she not his mother 1 he said : 

"I hope your man is faithful and indus- 
trious 1 " 

" You may well hope so/* she answered. 

" And treats you with respect 1 " 

" Let me alone for that, thank heaven." 

** Who is he ] One of the men of the vil- 
lage 1 " 

" His name is Peter Fiichse." 

" Peter Fiichse ! What, he is your hired 
man ? You are joking, mother." 

" Nay, I did not say I hired him. I married 
him yesterday." 

Max started to his feet. 

"It is time for me to be gone,'' he cried. 
* Peter Fiichse ! My father's old enemy ! O 
mother ! May God forgive you, but this is a 
cruel, wicked shame I " 

He took his cap and turned to go. Once he 
looked sorrowfully back, hoping to see some 
sign of tenderness, one look of regret on her 
large, cold face. He went out into the fre&K 
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air, hardly knowing which way to take. For 
the moment, darkness seemed to have fallen on 
the face of the whole earth, and everything 
real to have left it forever. He called Herman, 
and took him by the hand in token of for- 
giveness, and walked homeward with rapid 
strides. 

" After this you have but one grandmother,** 
he said at last to Herman. 

" Which one is it ] " asked Herman. " The 
little one 1 " 

" Yes, the little one." 

As they stepped inside the door, and Doris 
came joyfully to meet them, Max stretched out 
his arms and held her to his breast ; he knew 
now all she was to him. 

** You are all I have left, now,'* he said. 

"What has happened, dear Max? Your 
mother" — 

" Has married Peter Fiichse ! Peter Fiichse 
with his horses, his cattle, and his cows. Peter 
Fiichse who drove my father into his grave I 
O Doris!** 

Doris was too shocked to speak. She cried 

over him a little, and then ran to get the best 

supper she could think of. Once she stopped 
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to kiss her mother, and to say half laughing, 
half in earnest : 

" Think, mother 1 It might have been you !'* 

Max ate his supper, which was none the less 
agreeable that his mother had not offered him a 
dinner, and was comforted. That Herman 
should go to the Latin school was now a settled 
thing. His mother's opposition had done more 
than the urgency of Doris. 

" If it costs me my last penny, and I have 
to sell the roof from over our heads, my boys 
shall be put into positions where their grand- 
mother shall have to look up to them, in spite 
of herself." 

" Dear Max," said Doris's mother, laying her 
hand gently on his shoulder, " don't talk thus. 
If you educate the boys, let it be that they may 
be more useful, and because our dear Lord 
seems to choose to have it so." 

Max looked up at her kindly. 

"We'll do it for all sorts of reasons," he 
said; "yours, and mine, and th^ dear mother's." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

It was not time for Herman to leave the vil- 
lage-school yet, but it was thought best to tell 
him that he was not to be made a carpenter, 
but to go to the Latin school in the next 
village, and learn a great many things that 
boys were not usually taught. 

"And is Bemhard to go, tool" asked 
Herman. " Because the schoolmaster said 
Bemhard was such a good scholar ; and he did 
not say I was." 

" We shall see," replied Max. 

Not a little talk went on in the village 
when it became known what Max meant to do 
with his Herman, Babele Goschen especially, 
as their particular friend and neighbour, felt 
called upon to bear the whole burden of the 
boy's schooling, which she said would cost all 
the money Max could make for years to come ; 
and why was Herman, she should like to know, 
to he set up above other boys, and have it put 
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into his head that he should aim to be a clergy- 
man 1 

Max, however, did not disturb himself about 
what people said, but worked on with patient 
industry, saying Httle about his plans or his 
boys, and every week laying aside something 
toward the future. His shame and sorrow 
about his mother was toning down the asperi- 
ties of his character; he saw, too, to what 
lengths the love of money might carry one, 
since it had led her to form this disgraceful 
marriage, and had hardened her heart against 
her children* Thus the sacrifice he was mak- 
ing in behalf of Herman had its ennobling 
effect, and was elevating him above himself. 
Then began to arise in his soul occasional mis- 
givings as to the worldly life he was leading ; 
the noiseless influence of his wife's mother was 
doing its unconscious work. 

A holiday drew Kurt and Lizette to the 
house one afternoon, and of their own accord 
they proposed to the children to play at church, 
and have some preaching. 

" Well, so we will," said Herman. He threw 
his mother's red apron over the back of a 
chair and placed himself on a block of wood 
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behind it. Minna found another apron to 
serve as gown. Herman had cut wood on 
this block for many a year; it served very 
well, however, as pulpit, and Adolph rang 
the bell for church, as soon as everything was 
arranged. 

Minna came to her seat with her doll in her 
arms, when everybody cried that pkythings 
were not allowed in church. 

"But mothers take their babies," urged 
Minna, " and mine never cries." 

The sermon began. At first with hesitation 
and shyness ; but after a few moments Her- 
man forgot everything in his subject, and a 
torrent of words came pouring out that would 
have astonished even himself if he would have 
stopped to think of himself. He uttered a 
child's thoughts in a child's language, but with 
such vivacity and earnestness that every word 
went to the heart. Minna's head sank lower 
and lower as he went on ; her doll lay forgotten 
upon her lap ; something within her seemed to 
whisper : " You have always been called a good 
child, and no one has found fault with you as 
they have with Herman ; and yet he loves our 
dear Lord better than you do." For Herman 
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spoke from his own experience ; he had been 
misunderstood, and solitary, and almost broken- 
hearted. He had suffered bodily pain and 
mental anguish; he had prayed to Grod, and 
God had heard him; and he would have all 
these children pray too. 

Bemhard, lost in admiration, sat spell-bound 
in his chair; he forgot that sore subject, the 
short sleeves of his jacket, about which he had 
been fain to cry, and to wish his arms would 
not grow so fast; he saw and heard nothing 
but Herman, and his eager face and glowing 
words. 

It was curious to watch the faces of Kurt and 
Lizette. They were determined not to be 
serious, and not to admire, yet in spite of them- 
selves they listened with wonder, almost with 
incredulity. 

" He gets it all out of some book," Lizette 
whispered. " But he says it off beautiful It 
seems as if he really was in earnest, but he 's 
only making believe." 

But now the sermon was ended, and Her- 
man jumped down from his block, flushed and 
excited. " Good-bye," said Kurt, " we must go 
now. I shouldn't wonder if after "^QV3c'^\k^^s^'^^ 
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the Latin school you could say something out 
of your own head." 

He went home with Lizette in silence, and 
with unconscious envy in his heart. 

Meanwhile another little audiooice had 
listened to the sermon ; father and mother and 
grandmother, with beating hearts and fingers on 
their lips. As the congregation within broke 
up, they retreated from the door where they 
had been listening, and the children came 
quietly out. 

**It's perfectly wonderful," said Max. 
"There never was anything like it in my 
family. If that boy is dull and stupid, I 
should like to see one who isn't, that 's all." 

" It is very plain what he was meant for," said 
Doris, wiping some tears of pride and pleasure 
from her eyes. " Mother, you must tell him. 
All the good things he knows you have taught 
him.'' 

That night, after Herman was in bed, his 
grandmother went to him. 

" You see now that our dear Lord knew all 
the time what you were good for." 

" Am I really good for anything ? " cried 
Herman starting up. 
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"Of course you are. You are good at 
preaching." 

" Oh ! that is nothing. I just say the words, 
that is all." 

" But when you are a man, it will be differ- 
ent. Think, now, your dear father is going to 
spend on you all he had saved for his old age. 
One of these days you will be a learned 
man, and if you are good, as well as learned, 
perhaps you will be a real clergyman, and can 
teach the people to love God. But the main 
thing will be to love Him yourself. Without 
that, all the learning in the world would be of 
no use." 

"Oh I I never shall be good enough to be 
a clergyman, grandmother. Think what a 
temper I've got !" 

" Yes, I know. But you must conquer that." 

Herman shook his head, yet pleasant thoughts 
were in it, and he fell asleep and had yet plea- 
santer dreams. 

Meanwhile Kurt and Lizette talked not a 
little, at school, about Herman and his perform- 
ances, and before long he was called "Herr 
Pastor," and " The Little Preacher," all over 
the village. 
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At first he shrank from these titles, given as 
they were in derision, but after a time they 
ceased annoying him, under the pressure of new 
interests. For Max was resolved to delay no 
longer placing him in the Latin school, which, 
being in the next village, he could attend every 
day, coming home at night. 

For a few weeks Herman suflTered agonies of 
shyness in his new sphere ; his teachers would 
have misjudged and overlooked him, had not 
rumours from his own village reached them, 
which prepared them to do him justice. His 
new schoolmates were disposed to laugh at him 
and his clothes, and all he did and said ; this 
led to some flashes of the Steiner temper, and 
many tears of repentance on his part. Every 
night, when he went home, he had his day's 
experience to relate ; his grandmother watched 
him with anxiety, knowing to what varied 
temptations he was now exposed; but as for 
Max and Doris, they were too proud of him to 
doubt that he would turn out well. 

The most trjiag thing he had to contend 
with was the frequent meetings with his " big 
grandmother," the Latin school being in her 
village. 
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Seeing him shrink from her in terror, she 
took pains to throw herself in his way, and she 
found it very amusing to see the colour come 
and go in his cheek, at her rough salutations. 
She tortured him to such a degree that often- 
times he was tempted to beg his father to let 
him leave school altogether; but real love of 
knowledge held him back. These encounters 
with her, and with the boys who took delight 
in teasing him, made the getting home at night 
very pleasant. There was such a welcome 
awaiting him from every one, and the old 
smoke-stamed room looked so pleasant 1 

Thus a year passed away, when things began 
to take another turn. Max, who had never 
had a pain, or known a day's illness, took one 
day a violent cold, neglected it, and was seized 
with a fever. Week after week passed, and he 
lay helpless upon his bed, broken in body and 
broken in spirit, and suffering fearfully with 
pain. At first he would have Herman keep on 
with his school, but gradually they had to con- 
sent to his staying at home ; there were cattle 
to attend to, and cows, and Doris had more 
than she could do to take care of Max, while 
her mother, with Minna's help, did the t«»*». 
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Herman had not forgotten^ and never could 
forget, what his father had done for him during 
his own ilhiess, and he now devoted his ev^ry 
spare moment to his comfort. During the year 
he had grown up tall without losing his 
strength ; he could therefore help lift his father, 
and in many other ways make himself usefuL 

As Max became more and more feeble^ he 
began to look at Herman with wistful eyes, as 
if there was something he wanted to say to him 
that he had not strength to say. Every one 
pbserved it, but no one dared ask what it 
meant. One day, however, when Herman was 
alone with his father, this yearning look went 
so to his heart that he was constrained to 
speak. 

"Dear father,** he said, "you want to say 
something to me, and cannot. If it is about 
my education, don't give it another thought. 
While you are so sick, I could not study, if I 
would ; and if you never get well, I will take 
your place, and learn to be a carpenter, and 
mother and the children shall not suflTer want." 

An expression of infinite relief spread itself 
over the face of Max, and for a time he seemed 
to have done with care, and to have nothing to 
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do but to get well. But it was not long before 
his face assumed a yet more anxious expression, 
amounting, at times, to horror, so that Doris 
and the children shrank from seeing him. 

The words of Herman, " If you should not 
get wellj" had suggested the question whether 
he was fit to die ; and in his enfeebled state he 
could ill afford to grapple with such a questioa 
In his days of health he had not troubled him- 
self with such queries. He said to himself that 
he did about as well as he knew how, and 
far better than some of his neighbours ; that he 
had never defrauded any man; and that God 
was merciful And, at all events, there would 
be plenty of time to attend to his soul when 
sickness or old age should lay him aside from 
the work that now occupied every moment. 
And now he had, indeed, plenty of time — ^but 
what sort of time ? He could not fix his mind 
on any subject two minutes together; there 
was only a vague sense of misery and fearful 
uncertainty. 

In the midst of this illness, there came a 
message from his mother, that Peter Fiichse 
had been kicked by one of the horses, and lay 
at the point of death. They did. T^ft\» \stcssJs^<^ 
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him with this news, but returned, for answer; 
that Max lay, Hkewise, in a critical state. 

Thus week after week dragged slowly on, 
and then there came a slight change for the 
better. The pain subsided, and Max lay, day 
after day, night after night, in profound sleep^ 
They were obliged to awaken him to give him 
nourishment and restoratives; otherwise he 
would have slept away his life. The care of 
him now was less painful to his friends, but not 
less serious; he needed more tender, judicious 
nursing than the veriest infant. 

And while he lay thus, hovering between 
life and death, another little daughter was bom, 
and as Doris pressed her to her heart, her faith 
in God was weak, and her anguish strong within 
her, as she asked why the one must be given, 
and the other taken. 

"Don't ask why, dear," her mother said, 
"we never can be happy till we stop asking 
why." 

"I don't want to be happy," said Doris. 
" To think that I am lying' here idle, when 
my Max needs me so much ! " 

" The Herr Lehrer sat with him last night, 
and even you, Doris, could not be more tender 
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and kind. Herman slept well, and to-night he 
will be able to sit up again. Dear child, can't 
you trust Max to our Lord 1 " 

"No, mother, I cannot. The doctor says 
everything depends on nursing now; and, 
oh ! with all there is to think of, some of you 
will forget to waken him at the right moment. 
And I can't live without Max ! Do you hear, 
mother 1 I can't live without him ! " 

"You cannot put yourself in the place of 
Grod, my Doris. You may watch day and 
night and do everything the doctor directs ; but 
only our dear Lord can make what you do to 
prosper. Try, dear, not to have any will of 
your own. Try, dear. I am an old woman, and 
have had my sorrows, and have done fighting 
against my Lord." 

Doris looked at her mother, as she spoke 
these words in her gentle, tender way, which 
yet was so full of conviction, and was struck 
with the heavenly expression of her counten- 
ance. She hid her face in the pillow, and in 
broken fragments of prayer tried to say, " Not 
my will, but Thine, God." But how hard it 
was to say it with faith and holy courage 1 
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She was afraid, even while the words were on 
her lips, that He would take her at her word, 
and snatch away everything she loved better 
than she loved Himself. 

" Mother," she said at last, " how came you 
to feel so differently from what I do 1 Did it 
come all of itself? When you were as young 
as I am now, hadn't you a will of your 
own ] " 

" Indeed I had, my Doris. And idols of my 
own, also. But our dear Lord took pains with 
me, and bore with me, and kept on teaching 
me as fast as I kept on forgetting ; and when 
He found nothing else would do. He used the 
rod ; ah ! yes, He used the rod. First of all. 
He took away my little Herman. He was a 
brave boy, and I was proud of him, and so he 
had to go. Then I ran straight to my dear 
Lord, just as little Adolph runs to you when 
you chastise him, for I was very sorry; and 
thanked Him for afflicting me." 

" Thanked Him ! Oh ! no, mother ! " 

"Nay, but what would you have of your 
child, my Doris ? So then, seeing how sorrow- 
ful I was, and how I really did want to love 
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Him more than all else besides — He took 
my Kilian, my little heart's child, the very one 
I could least spare. And then — ^but, my 
Doris ! you know it all — one child after 
another came and went; it seemed as if all 
they came for was to tear me in pieces in the 
going ! And then, last of all, hardest of all, I 
had to let go my hold on your dear father, and 
let him go, too." 

"But mother, while God was doing such 
dreadful things to you, did you keep on lov- 
ing Him 1 " 

" Keep on 1 Why, don't you see, my Doris, 
that they made me love Him more than ever 1 
For these were the answers to my prayers." 

"Yes, I see. But He does not take such 
dreadful ways to answer everybody's prayers." 

" He takes the very best way, my Doris." 

" But, mother, think how many people never 
have any trouble. They never lose their 
children, and everything goes on smoothly. 
Why should they have such nice times, and 
you have such hard times 1 I don't see." 

The mother only smiled. But presently she 
said : " I do not know, and I do not want to 
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know ; at least not now. And then as to the 
nice times ! Ah 1 God gives them to those that 
love Him ! " 

" Mother, you are a wonderful woman." 

"No, dear. But we have a wonderful 
Saviour." 

Doris said no more. She only clasped her 
hands, and looked upward. 

At that moment Herman came softly in. 

"Dear father is awake," he said, "iand 
knows us aD. He keeps asking for you, 
mother." 

"In three days I shall he up and about," 
cried Doris eagerly. "Go, Herman, and tell 
him so. Or, stay ; take the baby to him, that 
he may know why I forsake him." 

"No, dear," said her mother, "but we will 
tell him you will soon be there." 

But the little one, resenting the style in 
which she was overlooked, set up a shrill cry 
that announced to her father that there was a 
new voice in the house. 

He smiled as he heard it. 

" Bring the little thing to me," he said.' 

But when they brought it, his eyes filled 
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with tears, and he said : '^ I am just as helpless 
as that feeble baby." 

Yet he grew strong faster than the baby did, 
and was soon able to sit up in bed, and act like 
himself. And yet unlike himself, for his long 
illness had taught him lessons that were to 
renovate his life. 

" I shall be a better husband after this," he 
said to Doris, at their first joyful meeting. 

" And I shall be a better wife," she answered. 

" I don't see how that can well be. But, as 
for myself, I have thought too much about this 
world, and too little about the next.'' 

" So have I," said Doris. 

*^ But when I came to face death, I saw what 
a mistake I had been making all my life long. 
Ah ! Doris, it is a great thing to die ! " 

" Yes," she answered, " and so it is to live 
and get ready to die." . 

After a pause, she added : 

" Something very serious has happened while 
you were sick. Peter Fiichse was kicked by 
one of his horses, and is dead." 

" It may be the saving of my mother," said 
Max. "Give me the baby. What a tender, 
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soft, little thing it is ! Do you know, dear old 
Doris, what I want to call this child 1" 

Doris changed colour. Was Max going to 
give the little one his mother's name, now that 
she was left so rich ? 

Max saw what she was fearing. 

" You need not be afraid of that," he said. 
" No, I am going to give my child the name of 
the best woman in the world. She shall have 
your mother's name, and be called Magdalena.'' 

This was a happy moment for Doris, but 
she could not speak a word. 

" You see, my mother could give florins, but 
your mother will give prayers," said Max. 

And now came the question, how their 
affairs were standing. Herman brought the 
account-book, and showed his father what had 
been spent during his illness, and what was yet 
to be paid. There was enough to pay off every 
debt^ and to keep them all comfortable until 
Max should quite recover. But that was all. 
Herman must not go back to school. 

"Don't look so distressed, father," he said, 
at the close of their discussion. " I have known 
it all along. And I am not so awkward and 
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clumsy as I used to be. You shall see a book- 
case I have made for the Herr Lehrer, while 
you were sick. I am sure I can make a car- 
penter, and help you to support the family. 
And perhaps, by and by, we can send Bernhard 
to school, if I give up going." 

All the prayers and tears that enabled 
Herman thus cheerfully to renounce the life 
that had looked so attractive, were sacred 
matters between himself and his God. 

Max returned to his shop, and Herman 
worked faithfully all day long at his trade. 

Babele Goschen was relieved thereby of a 
great care. 

"I always said they were throwing away 
their money," she declared ; " and now they've 
found out that their Herman was no such 
wonder after all. Folks say he found the 
lessons too hard, and was glad to settle down 
to work like other folks. It 's hard for them, 
having the old grandmother to feed. What 
old folks are for, I can't imagine. Why don't 
they die off instead of the young ones 1 " 

The first day Max was able to go to his 
work, he called his household together, and 
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read a chapter from the large Bible, and 
prayed. 

"I came up, as it were, from death," he 
said, " and it is fitting I should begin a new 
life." 

And this came of having ''that old grand-* 
mother to feed." 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Max was not so strong since his illness as 
he was before, and could not do so much in a 
day. He could not help feeling troubled that 
all he made must be spent; the old habit of 
pinching and saving had still much power over 
him. It was necessary for Doris to take a maid 
to help her in the household task ; she was 
never herself after the anxiety and fatigue of 
Max's sickness. And there was this obstacle 
in the way of her recovering her strength — the 
baby gave her no rest, day or night, but was a 
marvel of wakefulness, a regular watch-dog, her 
father called her, enough to frighten away all 
the robbers in the world. 

Some of the old women said she was crying 
for something which, if she could once have, 
she would forever after hold her peace. Various 
extraordinary articles of food were accordingly 
administered, but none of them proving to be 
the right one, the baby kept on crying, and 
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Doris kept on walking the room with her, in 
order, if possible, to let Max sleep quietly, at 
least through his first sleep. Naturally enough, 
as their cares increased, and their health and 
strength decreased, both Max and Doris grew 
less lively and talkative. The neighbours said 
they were growing old, and some said they were 
getting too religious. 

Meanwhile there was no communication 
between Max and his mother. He had not 
time or strength to go to see her, and she could 
not take one of her six horses from the field 
long enough to go to him. She drove all before 
her, bought more land and more cattle, and the 
neighbours declared, grew younger and more 
blooming every day. Peter Fiichse had left 
her houses and land and cattle, his own vile 
name, and a character much degenerated by his 
influence. 

Every remembrance of her brought pain to 
Max. He felt that it was owing to her precepts 
and examples that he had grown up so avari- 
cious and eager for gain. Then all his harsh- 
ness to his children, was not that in imitation 
of the treatment he had received from her all 
his life? Still, she was his mother, and had 
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nourished and brought him up ; yet he had 
parted from her in anger, and with bitter hatred 
in his heart. 

" I can*t stand it this way much longer," he 
said to Doris. '' I must go to see my mother, 
and try if there can be peace between us." 

" I fear she will never forgive us the baby's 
name," said Doris. "Dear Max, is it well 
to go?" 

" Yes, it is well. And the sooner it is over 
the better. To-morrow, being a holiday, I 
will go and have done with it." 

The next morning he put on his Sunday suit, 
and set forth alone. He still looked pale, 
and his garments hung loosely upon his wasted 
frame, and when he reached his mother's house, 
he was exhausted by the long walk. 

Everything looked as it did when, three 
years ago, he made what he then meant should 
be his final visit. His mother, not a day older, 
sat erect as ever at her wheel, and scolded her 
maids as a pastime. 

" Well," she said exactly as before, " so you 've 
come at last." 

"Yes, mother, I have come. You know I 
have been sick, and could not come aoQw&^r 
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She just gave him a glance, and went on with 
her spinning. Yet in that glance she saw the 
pale face, the wasted figure, and the loosely 
fitting garments. 

"Hedwigl" she cried through the open 
doorway, " Hedwig, do you mean to spend the 
whole day in watering that linen? And you, 
Martha, can you find nothing better to do with 
your hands than to roll them in your apron ? " 

The frightened maids took speedy flight in 
confusion. 

"They say the storks have brought your 
Doris another daughter/' she continued in the 
same tone. 

"Yes," said Max. 

" And you have doubtless given it my name, 
now that I am become rich," she cried with a 
boisterous laugh. 

** No, I have not given it your name, mother,'* 
he answered quietly. " I call it Magdalena, for 
its grandmother." 

" Ah ! she has so much to give it for its 
dowry ! " 

" I will tell you the honest truth, mother. 
My long sickness has made me another man." 

" So I see." 
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" Nay, but listen, mother. I mean that it 
has put new thoughts into my mind. It has 
shown me that there are things of more value 
than houses and lands." 

He waited a moment, but there was no com- 
ment, only the wheel flew faster than ever. 

" I used to put them first," he added at last, 
" but now I put first eternal salvation for me 
and my house." 

" Have you anything more to say 1 " she 
asked, and joined a broken thread with infinite 
care. 

" Nothing, mother. Only as you are getting 
old, and sickness and death must come sooner 
or later " — 

" Getting old ! " she cried. " Ha, ha ! I 
never was so young in my life. But now it is 
my turn to speak. What have you done with 
that boy Herman ? " 

** He is at home, and works at his trade." 

" Works at his trade, does he 1 How dare 
you look me in the face. Max Steiner 1 You 
think, I suppose, that I have neither eyes nor 
ears. Let me tell you, then, that I know quite 
well what they say of him in the Latin school, 
and what they think of you for taking him out 
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of it. His trade, indeed ! When, with such 
wits as his, he might one day become Staats- 
minister." 

"You do not understand the case, mother. 
In the first place, my sickness made it necessary 
to take him from school. In the second place, 
the idea of making a great man of him has 
never crossed my mind." 

" It has crossed mine, though," she answered 
sharply. 

" At any rate, I can't help it that I am not 
the man I was ; and that I h^ve not uow the 
money necessary to educate Herman." 

" And I suppose I have not either," she said, 
and round flew the wheel. 

" You don't mean, mother " — 

"Yes, I do mean. The fact is, I always 
knew that all that ailed your Herman was hav- 
ing too much sense. He inherited it from me. 
Oh ! you needn't smile. I know all about it^ 
child. Do xou suppose that if I h^tdn't more 
sense than most folks, I should be the richest 
woman in the village ? People may call it luck 
if they choose, but I say it isn't luck. It 's 
sense. And if I had b'een a boy instead of s^ 
girl, and been sent to school instead of to work 
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in the field, I should be one of your learned 
men at this minute. Thank heaven, red hair 
and a fiery temper an't the only things Herman 
has got from me ; he '11 make us all proud of our 
name, mark my words." 

'* But, mother—" 

" Nay, let me talk. The boys may come, I 
say ; there is room enough in this house that I 
have rebuilt," she added looking grandly about 
her. " The Latin school is but a stone's throw 
hence, and as for the money, you may thank 
Peter Fiichse that he has left me a few florins, 
ba ! ha ! " 

At the name of Peter Fiichse, Max reddened 
and then grew pale. 

"I cannot have my boys indebted to that 
man," he cried. 

" Pshaw ! Well, then, I have a few florins 
of my own it is just possible. And as I was 
saying, the boys may come, but they may not go. 
I shall henceforth resume the name of Steiner> 
and the boys shall bring honour to it. After 
all, Peter was a bad, vile man ; I am not sorry 
to forget him. Yes, let the boys come and 
divert my mind." 

« But, mother "— 
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Nay, it is all settled. Latin school, univer- 
sity, books, clothes ; I shall pay for all out of 
my own pocket. And as to the clothes, let me 
tell you that your Doris will not know her 
own sons when she sees them. I shall not con- 
demn them to go with eight or ten inches of 
bare wrist grown beyond their jacket-sleeves, 
as she does." 

"You forget, mother, that we have been 
forced to be saving. Besides, have not you 
boxed my ears more than once, for making an 
ado about just such jackets 1 " 

" Well, let it pass. Let it pass. Ah ! there 
is one thing I came near forgetting to say. The 
boys are to leave behind them all the canting, 
solemn ways your Doris and her mother have 
taught them. I won't have such things in my 
house. I want nothing about me but what is 
cheerful and pleasant." 

" But my boys are like two young birds," said 
Max. "Why, mother, do you really imagine 
that religion makes them gloomy 1 " 

"No, I don't fancy. I know it. Young 
birds indeed ! Why, your Herman, whenever 
I met him, when he was here at the school, was 
like a solemn little owl." 
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"That is because he is so afraid of you, 
mother. And he is really a God-fearing boy." 

" He must be cured of that. He has sense 
enough to make his way in the world if one 
drives the nonsense out of him." 

** Mother I " his voice made her stop spin- 
ning and look at him in dumb amazement. 
" Mother, my boys shall never come to you on 
such terms. Sooner than trust them to your 
hands, I would saw the boards and choose the 
nails for their coffins : ay, and do it with tears 
of joy.'' 

** Very well. Have it as you like." 

"But can nothing be said, can nothing be 
done to save you? Not for the sake of the 
boys, but for your own sake, mother, mark 
what I say. Life at best is short." 

** There, no more, no more. The thing is 
settled. Go your ways and I will go mine. 
No child of mine shall ever preach to me or set 
himself up above me. My mind is made up, 
and you know, Max Steiuer, that you might as 
well try to move all the mountains in the land, 
as to move me." 

Max did know it. He took his cap, cast 
upon her a look of unspeakable ^Qjrtor^^ ^KkSiw 
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went out. His step as he crossed the thres- 
hold was the weary step of an old man ; she 
saw and heard it, and went on spinning. 

He crossed the fields, and scarcely looking 
upon them, yet felt how rich they were. He 
saw the barns which the men were filling with 
hay and with grain, and passed them also, as if 
he saw them not. He was aiming for a grove, 
whither in his boyhood he had often fled from 
his mother's harsh words, to gnash his teeth, 
and vent the passions and hatred he dared not 
show. Here he now threw himself upon hia 
knees, and prayed. For he wanted to be sure 
that he had done right in throwing away what 
she had offered his boys, and he wanted to 
quiet the commotion of his spirit 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

** The dear £a,ther is late to-night/' said Doris. 
'^ His mother has doubtless made him stay to 
rest himself. It is a pity he did not decide to 
pass the night with her, and so escape your 
cries, my little Lena. Adolph, run out and see 
if your father is in sight." 

" Yes, mother, here he comes/' said Adolpb, 
" and he looks dreadfully tired." 

^* 1 'm getting old, my Doris," he said sioil- 
ing as he caught her anxious look. 

" I '11 have supper directly," she said. 

As they gathered about the table, Max 
patted Adolph's head. 

'^ Father," said the child, ^'I like you almost 
as well as mother. You are a great deal nicer 
than you used to be." 

Doris tried to hush him, but Max looked 
upon him kindly, and said : 

" That is true, my little man." 

It was a tiresome evening to Doris. Max 
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lay asleep on the bench till bed-time, and she 
could not ask what sort of a visit he had had. 
Then when he awoke, and the other children 
had gone to bed, the baby woke also^ and 
began to cry. 

" I can't talk when the child is crying," said 
Max "Besides, I am too tired to talk Let 
us go to sleep now." 

" It is easy to say * Let 's go to sleep,' " thought 
Doris, " but it is not so easily done when one has 
a screaming baby in one's arms. Well, if there 
was anything good to tell, Max could not keep it 
to himself, I am sure. I did hope his mother's 
hard heart would melt when she saw how he 
looked, and that she would even offer to do 
something for Herman. Max," she cried, "let 
me just ask one thing before you go to sleep. 
Did your mother give you a dinner 1 " 

" No, I came away." 

" But she offered you wine 1 " 

" No. I "— 

" What a mean, stingy, wicked thing ! I 
wonder you did not drop dead on the way ! " 

" I never can help laughing when you try to 
get into a passion," said Max rousing up. " It 
is 80 ridiculous. You make believe in such a 
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poor way. I wouldn't try, if I were you. 
Now, what will you say when I tell you that 
she offered to take both the boys off our hands 
and educate them 1 " 

Doris repKed by laying down her baby and 
running to put both her arms around his 
neck. 

" Wait till you hear the rest. I refused her 
offer." 

" You refused 1 Max ! " 

" Yes, I refused. She would only take them 
on one condition, and that was, that they 
should live like a pair of heathen. But I 
really am too tired to speak another word, 
especially when I have to shout so as to drown 
that little woman's voice. To-morrow I '11 tell 
you everything ; and you will come in the end 
to think I did what was best." 

Doris said no more, and after a time the 
baby fell asleep, and she could snatch a few 
hours' rest before morning. 

But Max must then go to his work, and 
defer enlightening her curiosity. 

When he reached the shop, he found Her- 
man already there, whistling gaily, and en- 
gaged on a dainty bit of carving. 
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" Look, father ! " he cried, " I am carving. I 
invented the pattern, and have done all this." 

Max took the wood from Herman's hands 
and examined the work with care. 

" It is well done," he said. 

This was high praise from his Hps, and Her- 
man was satisfied with it. 

" I went to see your grandmother yesterday^^ 

" Yes, father." 

^' And she proposed to take upon herself the 
whole expense of your education. And of 
Bernhard's also." Herman turned pale, and 
the bit of wood fell from his hands. 

" It is too good to be true ! '* he cried. 

"But hear the rest. You are to live with 
her as long as you are in the Latin school, and 
promise to live without the fear of God." 

Herman stooped to picl; up his work &om 
the floor. It was broken. 

"Do you think I can fasten this together 
with glue, father?" 

Max was annoyed at this evasion of the 
subject in hand. 

" Stick to the subject," he said in somewhat of 
his old, hasty way, 

" father ! It came upon me so suddenly^ 
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When you began, I was so glad and thankful ! 
Not but that I am contented just as I am. 
For I really am. But I was so surprised that 
grandmother should think of such a thing; 
and it seemed as if our dear Lord really did 
mean I should have an education. And then 
came the disappfintmenf 

"The disappointment 1 " said Max. "Do 
you mean that you will not accept your grand- 
mother's oflfer 1 *' 

"All her horses could Hot drag me there! '' 
replied Herman. 

"Thank God!" said Max. 

"What did you tell my grandmother, dear 
father?" 

"Pretty much what you have told me," 
replied Majt smiling. 

Herman went on with his work, but there 
was no more whistling that day. Max looked 
at him now and then with pride and pleasure. 

That night little Lena thought it best to 
sleep and give her parents time to discuss 
family affairs. Max then gave to Doris the 
whole history of his visit to his mother. 

"But Herman could not have been injured 
by living with his grandmother " aaid I^^tss^^ 
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"he is SO decided and steady. And think of 
the good he might have done to her ! " 

" I knew how you would feel/' said Max. 
" But if you should ever have to stand face to 
face with death, as I have done, you would see 
as plainly as I do, that I have chosen well for 
my boys. And I am thankful to say that 
Herman is satisfied with my choice." 

Doris sighed. 

" What will Babele Goschen say, I wonder 1 " 
thought she. "Well, I daresay, dear Max is 
right. But such a. chance will never come 
again." 

It was some relief when she talked it over 
with her mother, to find that she quite jiLstified 
Max. 

"But Herman is growing up so tall and 
straight ; and to see him standing in the pul- 
pit, with gown and bands like our Herr Pastor, 
would be a sight, indeed." 

" Yet since our dear Lord will not have it so, 
we must not fret about it,** said the grand- 
mother. "The time has been that we were 
satisfied to have the boys become carpenters, 
and surely they might be in worse business." 

'Tes, there is Babele's Kurt beginning to 
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idle away his time at the ale-house," said Doris. 
** I 'm ashamed to think how ungrateful I am." 

The little household now settled down for 
the winter in peace. Minna bad got through 
the usual round of studies at the village-school, 
and was now at home, ready to help her mother 
in all the household cares and labours. She 
had always been a staid and quaint little 
damsel, and now she became everybody's right 
hand. She made the bread, and boiled the 
soup, and swept the house; on Sundays she 
laid out upon their beds the holiday suits and 
the clean linen for her father and brothers, and 
at night her careful hands restored everything 
to its place again. The maid could now find 
leisure to help with the spinning, and another 
cow was bought that butter might be made for 
the market. In all the village there was not 
so well-ordered or so happy a household. 

Since Herman had developed a taste for 
carving. Max allowed him to devote himself to 
it as a business ; it proved to be profitable and 
agreeable. The long winter evenings were 
given him for his own use ; and, as well as he 
could, he kept on with his studies for the mere 
love of them. The Herr Lehret cwccw^ ^^wss^- 
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ally to give him a little help, but it was not 
much he could give, for, though himself richly 
endowed by nature, he was poor, and his 
education was limited. He had a wife and a 
child, and little leisure for study. 



CHAPTER XV. 

♦* Dear mother," said Doris, as she sat in the 
midst of her family one wintry nighty "how 
happy and contented we all are ! I am glad 
now that Herman lives at home with us, instead 
of being off in the world, worrying over books 
and forgetting his old home. But after I heard 
the beautiful sermons he preached to the chil- 
dren, I truly thought he was cut out for a 
preacher." 

" They still call me the * little clergyman ' in 
the village," said Herman looking up with a 
smile. "And I am nearly as tall as father! 
But who can be at the door this cold night 1 " 

He unbolted the door, and there rushed in, 
like a tempest, the unexpected apparition of 
the "big grandmother." 

" Well ! " she cried, " so I 've come at last I " 

" And you are welcome, mother," said Max 
rising. 

" You sure welcome," said Dons, "^x^^ ^^^^ 
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said to herself : " Goodness 1 where are tre to 
put her to sleep ? And what would she fancy 
for supper 1 " 

Meanwhile the new-comer shook herself to 
rights, and made everybody help her get off 
her things. 

"I have come to stay," cried she, **so you 
must get me up a bed somewhere. And do 
you, boys, see to my horse this instant.*' 

The boys ran out pell-mell; next to each 
other they loved horses. 

"Is there anything in this house to eat?" 
said the big grandmother. " Ah ! Doris's 
mother, good evening." 

"Thank you," said the little grandmother, 
and took up even less room in her chair than 
usual 

Minna brought out everything for supper she 
could think of, and Doris in a distracted way 
ran hither and thither, planning about the beds. 
The maid, who had been sitting at her wheel 
fast asleep, now roused up and rubbed her eyes, 
and stumbled over the cat, whose pardon she 
begged, and tried to get wide enough awake to 
find out where she was. 

The big grandmother sat at the table, and 




" In a few moownU 
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made havoc with everything right and left. 
The younger children never took their eyes 
from her the while. At last she pushed back 
her chair, and burst forth with a long, hearty, 
boisterous laugh. 

'' Well 1 " she cried. 

Nobody answered. 

" Then you haven't heard the news ? " 

"We do not take a paper," said Max. 
" When there is anything new, I can read it at 
the tavern." 

"Pooh," she cried. "Well, I've taken 
another man ! " 

There was an awkward silence. Doris 
thought Max ought to say something, and Max 
hoped Doris would. 

" Yes, another man. And I am going to live 
with him, instead of taking him to live with 
me. You shall see him presently." * 

And stepping to the door, with heavy tread, 
she blew a silver whistle that hung at her side. 

In a few moments she ushered in her " man,^ 
and exhibited him with no little noisy laughter; 

" He was made for me to order," she cried. 
" See I I am no infant, but he is head and 
shoulders above me. And now IoqVl \sn. \5cak 
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face ! Did you ever see a kindei or a handsomer 
in your lives 1 " 

Indeed they never had. He was a man of 
colossal dimensions, and there beamed &om his 
face a perfect flood of good humour and friend- 
liness. His dress indicated that he was one of 
the rich Oberland farmers. He wore a black 
velvet coat adorned with immense silver buttons 
that almost touched each other, a scarlet vest, 
fastened in the same style, and the velvet band 
upon his wide hat was buckled with a silver 
buckle as long as his hand. 

" Good evening," he said smiling upon them 
like warm sunshine. 

" Ha 1 ha I Now for the news, Max ! " cried 
his mother. "Sit down, Conrad. You see, 
Max, my new man will not touch with his 
finger the house and lands left me by your 
father, neither will he look at the property I 
gained through Peter Fiichse. He is a rich 
man, and has more money than ten horses can 
draw. So what do you think he says to me 1 
' Divide your land and your goods among your 
children, and come with me, and Hve and die in 
peace.* Ha ! ha ! What do you say now, old 
feUowt" 
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Max had not a word to say, but sat bewil- 
dered in his chair ; while Doris put her apron 
to her eyes, and the children sat open-mouthed, 
Unable to understand what was going on. 

" So the house will be yours. Max," continued 
his mother, " and the farm and the barn, and 
everything, just as your father left them. The 
horses, and the cattle, and the hay, and the 
grain, I give you also, though heaven knows 
your blessed father never owned them. And 
all that came by Peter Fiichse shall go to your 
brother's wife and children, since I am his only 
heu-, and he left no relations behind him. You 
can take your family to live in your father's 
house, and send the children to the Latin school 
all the rest of their days. Ha ! ha ! this is the 
best joke I ever heard of ! " 

" A joke indeed ! " said Max. 

" I hope it is one you all enjoy," said Conrad. 
"For your mother is not really in earnest in 
what she says. It is she who has the large kind 
heart, not I, as she would have you believe." 

" Hold your tongue ! " cried the grand- 
mother. " Do not believe a word he says, I 
fought for my property three weeks and & dsv.^ \ 
Conrad would have mewit\io\v\i,\>\i\»TLo\.^^^'"^** 
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he declared he would not enrich himself with 
money made by other men, and at last I had 
to yield. Ha 1 ha ! And so good luck to you, 
Max Steiner, and may your old age be like 
mine ! " 

" There is not a word of truth in what she 
says," repeated Conrad. "The whole thing 
was planned and settled by her/' 

" There, go back to the tavern, and sleep, if 
you can, with so many falsehoods on your con- 
science. I declare it is almost midnight." 

Little Lena awoke, and was astonished to see 
the lights and the strangers. She smiled at 
the silver buttons Conrad wore, which, com- 
pared with those of her father, were so many 
full moons. Conrad took the child in his 
gigantic arms, and she nestled close to his breast 
with instinctive friendliness. 

" I am perfectly bewildered," said Max, "not 
knowing whether this is not, after all, a dream." 

" It is a pleasant dream ; nothing more," said 
Conrad. " But when you wake up from it, you 
will find yourself a rich man, as things go in 
this region." 

He gave them each his hand, and bade them 
^ood-night. The chiliieiv.'^et^xka^ ^ot oflf to 
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bed, and the big grandmother was at last con- 
ducted to hers. She kept them awake the rest 
of the night, by quarrelling with the bed, which 
she said made it necessary to divide herself into 
two halves, and rest them by turns, and by 
bursting now and then into one of her boisterous 
« ha ! ha's ! " 

But she was up in the morning at the cock- 
crowing as fresh and blooming as ever; gave 
each child a florin and a good slap on the 
shoulders, told them they might come to her 
wedding if they had anything fit to wear, 
and rode off with her Conrad with flying 
colours. 

"Weill what do you think?" asked Max, 
when quiet was once more restored to the 
household. 

"I don't know what to think," said Doris. 
" What do you say, dear mother 1 " 

" I think our dear Lord means to have the 
boys educated," she answered. 

" Then you don't think it is all a joke 1 And 
whose plan is it 1 Conrad's or my mother's 1 " 
asked Max. 

"I think they planned it between them. 
Conrad may have put it into your mother's 
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head, but I think she was quite willing to do 
as he wished. I always knew your mother had 
a good spot in her heart, and now that love has 
touched it '' — 

" I^ove 1 " cried Ma3c " Now, that is really 
too absurd ! " 

" She loves him, and is as happy as a child. 
And you may depend upon it, he will bring out 
all the good there is in her." 

There was a long silence, 

At last Max said : 

*< Then we shall all go back to live in my old 
home, And you will like that, mother." 

It was the first time he had ever called her 
mother. She looked at him gratefully. 

"Yes, Max, I shall like it. You cannot 
think how pleasant it will be to hear Pastor 
Koeffel preach." 

"No, I cannot, for when I was a boy, J 
never pretended to listen to a word Well, 
Doyis, little woman, what do you say 1 " 

" I say, I don't care where my home is if you 
all are in it," she said. " But I daresay it 
will really seem like going home to live in o\ir 
own dear old village once more. We shall have 
our old neighbours about us — ^.nd then, besides 
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— ^you will let me give away just as much milk 
as I like, won't you, Max 1 " 
* Max replied by a merry laugh, and then the 
force of habit drove him to his workshop, 
where he spent as busy a day as usual. 

It was not so easy for Doris and the children 
to settle down to their work ; the younger 
especially went to school with their heads, for 
the time, completely turned, while Herman 
rushed frbm one task to another, in vain efforts 
to cool his fevered blood. 

'< To think that I can go back to the Latin 
school ! " he said to himself. " And that 
Bemhard, who has so much sense, can go too ! 
It seems like something out of a book ; a fairy 
tale or a fable ; or else as if I had been asleep 
and had a beautiful dream ! " 

There was not k little commotion in the 
village when the news of Max's good luck flew 
through it, growing as it flew. Babele Goschen 
sighed, and said it was hard that a poor lonely 
widow, who had never held up her head since 
the day of her husband's death, couldn't have 
had a little luck of the same sort. 

"I fear their heads are all turned, poor 
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things ! " she cried. ** Think now ! The old 
mother is to have a little room quite to herself^ 
out of the way of the noise of the house ; what 
with the quiet and the comfort, she '11 live for- 
ever, or, at any rate, live till she dies of old 
age ! As to Max, he was proud enough before, 
but now he '11 be holding his head as high as the 
sky. And Doris will be worn out with care i 
Maids to see to, and nobody knows how much 
milk to look after ; and then that cross old 
mother of Max's flying back every now and 
then to find fault and bite all their heads off. 
And as for those boys, nothing will be good 
enough for them now ! Well, well 1 I saw Her 
man sitting quite by himself yesterday, looking 
melancholy enough. I suppose it seems hard 
to him to have so many ups and downs, and 
just as he had got to earning an honest penny, 
sent off to school again ! " 

In the early spring Max and his household 
took flight to their new home, which they found 
awaiting them in perfect order, and where, with 
not much trouble, they settled down in peace 
and comfort. Even the little grandmother was 
thrown somewhat off her balance, when she saw 
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the flocks and herds to which Max had become 
heir, saw his lambs and his cattle and his 
goods ; to her and to Doris his wealth seemed 
almost fabulous. They began at once to form 
plans of usefulness in which they promised 
themselves to find the greatest joy. Life looked 
attractive, as their old neighbours began to 
flock about them ; and then on Sundays there 
was the dear old Pastor Koeflel, silvery in hair 
and loving in face ; there was the Latin school 
waiting to welcome the boys. Nothing seemed 
wanting to their felicity. 

Max had now reached the very highest aim 
of his ambition. He had more horses, more 
cattle, more land, than any of his neighbours ; 
people looked up to him, and took counsel of 
him, and called him Herr Stein er. With his 
tendencies, so much sudden prosperity might 
have -proved fatal to the Christian life which 
was beginning to soften and sanctify his rugged 
character. But he was no longer young, and 
the discipline through which he had passed 
had made a great impression ; then too, at the 
moment of temptation, he came under the influ- 
ence of Pastor Koeffel, a man of rare piety, who 
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never let his people forget that all they had 
belonged to God. 

It is true that the habit of sparing and saving 
was not slain in a day. Max had always 
excused himself for his want of liberality on the 
ground that he had so little to give ; he found 
it, however, as hard to part with his money, 
now that he was a comparatively rich man, as 
it had been all his life long. It was only now 
and then, by a violent wrench upon his real 
nature, that he forced open his heart and gave 
of his abundance to the needy, while from Doris 
there flowed a constant stream of unnoticed 
charity which gladdened many a barren life. 

As to her, like most women, she had but one 
ambition. To be a good wife and a good 
mother, and to be beloved by her husband and 
children, was all she asked. What she was in 
the old home, that she was in the new ; a busy, 
aflfectionate, cheerful little housewife, whose 
voice would never be heard in the streets, but 
whose memory would always live in a few faith- 
ful hearts. 

The children, however, entered upon their 
new life with enthusiasm. The boys rushed 
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hither and thither ; they made the acquaintance 
of every animal on the farm j they ploughed a 
little and planted a little, and sowed a little ; 
got in everybody's way; rode and drove to 
market, and rioted in all the old haunts of their 
father's boyhood. When Hax and Doris 
wanted to restrain them, their grandmother 
counselled that they should have full' liberty, 
and the result proved her advice to be good, for 
after a few weeks they were all more than satis- 
fied to settle down at school. Herman and 
Bemhard went together to the Latin school ; 
Max had not decided to give them both equal 
advantages, but chose to see what the future 
should bring forth. Herman made up by per- 
severance and application for his natural want 
of readiness ; it was a pleasure to see him 
engaged with his studies, when all the energies 
of his mind concentrated themselves on the 
work in hand. What he learned he never for- 
got, and every now and then a flash of real 
genius would reveal to his teachers what this 
modest, retiring boy really was. He never lost 
the desire and purpose to become a clergyman, 
find taking Pastor Koeflfel for his model, he 
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fought against the reserve and shyness which 
had hitherto made his life so lonely, and mixed 
with the other boys, who learned to know and 
to love him. 

As to Minna, she was in her element, now 
that she was full of housewifely cares; she 
took calm and serious satisfaction in overseeing 
the servants, keeping the accounts, and super- 
intending her father's interests generally. The 
younger ones had their pet lambs and innumer- 
able hens and chickens ; they always contrived 
to have on hand some lame or feeble animal, 
on which they found it expedient to lavish a 
wealth of love and tenderness and a depth of 
sympathy which, if bestowed on some deso- 
late human heart, would have made it leap 
for joy. 

As time passed, and the elder boys proved, 
day by day, how worthy they were of the 
education they were receiving, people said 
their grandmother Steiner had been the mak- 
ing of them. And in her distant home she 
fondly thought and always said so herself. 
But she who gave only her prayers and the 
sweet influence of a holy life ; whose name, so 
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well known in heaven, was rarely spoken on 
earth ; who never for a moment fancied she 
had aught to do with their training— she, per- 
haps, will one day hear from the Master's lips 
the "Well done, good and faithful servant 1" 
which ushers into the joy of our Lord. 



CHAPTER XVt 

" ASE you Boie there is nothing left ii 
wagon 1 Let me see. There is the cl 
and here is the vheaten bread. The r< 
linen is all right ; yea, I believe everythi 
here. You aimi'b say I came empty-ha 
Mai!" 

" We are glad to see you, toother, hoi 
you come," replied Max, whose anna wer 
of packages of all sorts. " But one y 
think we had a famine in the land, to , 
by the supplies you have brought 
you." 

"Pshaw! The linen is for Herman; 
those other things, they are for your Dorii 
better wheaten loaf she never ate ; as fo 
cheese, the butter, and the sauerkraut, 
will astonish her ; and well they may. I 
at my time of life usually sit with folded h 
wbile 1, thank heaven, exgec^ \o %q on. bn 
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and baking, mending and making, to the last 
breath I draw." 

" I daresay you will. And so you have come 
to hear our Herman preach 1 It is very good 
of you, I 'm sure." 

" Nonsense ! How can you suppose I made 
such a journey to hear that foolish boy 1 I am 
very angry with him for not choosing a pro- 
fession that would bring distinction into the 
family. However, as he is really appointed to 
succeed Pastor Koeflfel, and is going to live in 
the parsonage, I concluded to bring him a roll 
of linen ; for I suppose your Doris has none to 
spare. Ah ! here she comes. How do you do, 
child 1 And how is your little mother? As 
strong and hearty as I am 1 " , 

"Mother is quite feeble," replied Doris. 
" She seldom leaves her room now ; will you 
step in to see her a moment 1 " 

" I don't care if I do. Well 1 " she shouted, 
as she entered the room, and saw the little 
grandmother reclining in an old-fashioned arm- 
chair. 

" Yes, it is well," returned the other, looking 
up with a smile. 

There's nothing left of '^ovx W\» ^ava ^■^^'a*- 
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And they are as bright as two beads. So, you 
just sit here, with nothing to do. Tedious 
enough, I daresay 1 " 

** I just sit waiting," was the answer. 

" Waiting 1 For whom, pray 1 '* 

Her days of embarrassment and confusion 
were over. She answered with a simple 
dignity that ahnost overawed her gigantic 
querist. 

" For my Master,** 

For once in her life, Max's mother felt 
embarrassed, and could think of nothing to say. 
She got out of the room as quickly as she could, 
and in a few moments her loud voice could be 
heard scolding her former maidens, Hedwig 
and Martha, who, poor things, wondered what 
they had done to deserve such treatment. 
Doris lingered behind. 

" Dear mother," she said kissing her, " don't 
talk so. We can't spare you, indeed we can't 
Is there anything we can do to make you 
willing to stay with us 1 ** 

" You do everything, everything, dear child. 
But home looks very pleasant. And I shall go 
soon." Doris wiped her eyes more than once, 
as she moved about the house, attending to the 
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household cares involyed in the unexpected 
visit of Max's mother with her Conrad. 

" Ah ! how much richer is my mother, who 
has not a florin in the world, than they are ! " 
she thought. '^ I wish heaven seemed as near 
to me as it does to her ! But, oh 1 I feel 
bound, as with chains, to Max, to the children, 
to this pleasant home ! '' 

There was no little bustle and confusion in 
the house at this time. Herman had passed 
through his preparatory course, and was to take 
the place of Pastor Koeffel, who now slept in 
the churchyard among his people, like a father 
with his children around him. Bemhard had 
come home to spend the first Sunday of the 
new pastorate, prepared to admire his brother's 
preaching as much as he had done in the 
days of their boyhood. Max's mother had 
come on the same errand, say what she might 
to the contrary. Max and Doris hardly knew 
whether they felt most pride and pleasure, or 
most nervous anxiety, at the thought of seeing 
the fresh and youthful face of their Herman in 
the pulpit, where for so many years Pastor 
Koeffel had instructed them. 

"Dear mother," said Doris Ungerin^ U\iycA 
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the rest, as they set forth for church, "you 
have looked forward to this day so long, and 
now you cannot hear Herman after alL Are 
you very much disappointed 1 " She never 
forgot the sweetness and the hrightness of the 
smile which accompanied the reply : 

" No, dear child. I have travelled beyond 
disappointments." 

As she walked on by Max^s side, she revolved 
these words in her mind, wondering what they 
signified *' Mother doesn't mean that she's 
got beyond caring for things, for she never 
was so interested in aU that concerns us. She 
grows more loving every day, I don't quite 
see what she does mean. / haven't travelled 
beyond disappointments at any rate; for if 
Herman should make a blunder, and leave out 
part of the service, or anything of that sort, 
I know I should never get over it. How my 
heart beats ! To think, now, that my Herman, 
that everybody used to call such a dunce, 
should really be Herr Pastor after all ! " 

" 1 suppose they *11 be holding their heads 
higher than ever, now that their Herman has 
actually come to be Herr Patsor," said Babele 
Ooscben, as she adjusted her Sunday cap 
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above her withered features. " I Ve two minds 
not to go to hear him preach after all. It's 
somebody's duty to put him down, and keep 
him down, / say." 

"I daresay he wouldn't miss us if we did 
stay away," returned Lizette. "And I mean 
to go, whatever you say. It's nothing but 
envy makes you talk so." 

"I won't have my own children throwing 
my faults in my face," cried Babele. "It's 
enough to make a saint envious to see how 
things have gone on with that boy and all of 
them. And it is hard, and I don't care who 
hears me say it, to do as well by children as 
I 've done by mine, and then have them turn 
out as they have. Kurt getting ready to lie 
down in a tippler's grave, like his father be- 
fore him, and you so pert and so self-willed 
that there *s no peace with you." 

"I hope you'll hear something in the 
sermon that will be blessed to you," returned 
Lizette. "If you had gone to church, and 
brought us up as you ought, we might have 
turned out more to your mind. I'm sure 
I wish you had. But come, it is time to go. 
It's an hour and a half to the villa.%<fe^\l S^^^ 
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a minute. And you get out of breath if one 
hurries in the least." 

Babele made no answer, and the two set 
forth together for the long walk which led 
to the church of Pastor Koeffel. 

When they entered the church, the service 
had not yet begun, and Babele had time to 
look about her, and to make remarks at her 
leisure. 

" Here come Max and Doris ! Look, 
Lizette ! Doris looks all in a flutter. There, 
she has dropped her prayer-book, and now 
there goes her handkerchief. Now Minna is 
picking them up. I might wait till I was 
gray before you 'd do as much for me." 

"Do stop talking, mother," said Lizette. 
"Everybody is so still and solemn. Besides, 
I want to catch the first glimpse of Herman 
when he comes into church. He*ll come in 
with an air, you may depend." 

" There 's Max's mother, I declare I " cried 
Babele in such a loud whisper that Max heard 
the well-known voice. He glanced at his old 
neighbour kindly, and the colour rose in his face 
to his forehead. 

^^Our dear Lord has been too good to me ! ** 
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he said to himself, "since the days when 
Babele used to make us het visits. And she 
looks so worn out and so anidous. We '11 have 
her home to dinner with us, poor creature." 

*' He needn't turn so red at the sight of me," 
was Babele's secret thought. " 1 am not going 
to speak to him or his, unless they speak to 
nie ; and if they are ashamed of their old 
neighbour, why, let them be ashamed; that's 
all." 

At this moment there was a little stir in the 
church, and the young Pastor came in. He 
had developed into a full-grown man, of his 
father's height, but the slight resemblance 
he had borne him in his childhood had quite 
disappeared. Otherwise, to the casual ob- 
server, he looked like an ordinaiy, good sort of 
young man, such as one sees in scores in every 
day. 

"He isn't handsome, that's one comfort," 
thought Babele. "And he hasn't got much of 
a voice, that's another thing." Her mind 
wandered away during the preliminary ser- 
vices ; she counted the buttons on Max's vest, 
estimated the cost of Minna's red petticoat, of 
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which she could see a fragment, felt a little 
sleepy, and was suddenly aroused by the an- 
nouncement of the text : 

"For I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied. And I was with you in weakness, and in 
fear, and in much trembling." 

"You never spoke a truer word," said 
Babele, nodding at the young speaker, as if he 
could hear what she said. " I suppose you 're 
going to preach about yourself, and tell what a 
smart man folks say you are, and what fools we 
all were not to find you out sooner. Brag 
away ! It 's just what I Ve come to hear." 

She settled herself comfortably in her seat, 
gave a glance at Lizette, and the sermon began. 
Curiosity kept her awake, tired as she was with 
her long walk from her own village; and, in 
spite of herself, the growing eloquence and ear- 
nestness of the speaker soon made her forget 
where she was, or to whom she listened. 
When, at last she bethought herself to look 
around her, to see the effect of the sermon, she 
was almost appalled by the solemnity of every 
face. Even her giddy Lizette sat motionless. 
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her hands in her lap, her eyes fixed upon the 
glowing fa^e now transfigured into something 
more beautiful than beauty, while tear after 
tear rolled down her unconscious cheek. Doria 
sat leaning forward a little ; the timid delight 
with which she listened at first had given way 
to absorbing interest in the subject. 

" He an't preaching about himself after aU," 
thought Babele. "To hear him go on, one 
would think the Lord Jesus was his best friend, 
and that he 'd rather praise Him than magnify 
himself. How his colour comes and goes ! It 
seems as if everything he said came out of a 
deep well, and he wore himself out hauling it 
up." 

" Humph ! JufA like him /'* 

This irreverent exclamation proceeded from 
the big grandmother, and was heard all over 
the church; for at this juncture a sweep of 
Herman's sleeve brushed his sermon from the 
desk, and the loose leaves went flying about 
the church like so many frightened birds. 

Max reddened with shame and vexation ; 
Doris rose from her seat, and sank back again 
in despair. For an instant the youthful 
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speaker faltered and became pale; but before 
the startled congregation had time to recover 
from its surprise, or the nimblest foot to hasten 
to the rescue, he went bravely, eloquently on. 
No longer fettered by written words, he poured 
forth a flood of eloquence which made every 
man, woman, and child forget the interruption, 
or rejoice in it* 

"Well, Lizette, how did you like himl** 
asked Babele, when the sermon at last came to 
an end. 

" Do be still, mother,'* was the reply in an 
angry whisper. 

" You cried, at any rate/' persisted Babele. 

" It 's no such thing ! " 

Max and Doris longed to talk over their new 
experience together in private, but they both 
came kindly to Babele, to invite her to dine 
with them. 

"I suppose you are as proud as peacocks, 
now," said she. "And to be sure, your Her- 
man looks very well in gown and bands ; they 
quite set him off. But isn't his preaching 
rather odd, and out of the common way! 
Why, I understood every word of it ! '* 
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Doris, too humble to have an opinion of her 
own on the subject, looked anxious and con- 
cerned. But before she had time to answer, 
Max's mother, who had come striding after 
them, burst out with — 

" You 're a fool, Babele Goschen! Of course, 
his preaching is out of the common way. He 's 
got sense enough to say things out of his own 
head, and that nobody ever thought of befora 
Ha ! that 's just the difference between Herman 
and me, and all the rest of you; we've got 
something to say, and we say it with a ven- 
geance. If he had preached in the humdrum 
way most young fellows do, I 'd have pulled him 
down from the pulpit, and pitched him into the 
Neckar." 

Babele subsided in the presence of this 

woman, who dared to speak of ministers as 

"fellows," and who talked of plunging the 

successor of the revered Pastor Koeffel into the 

Neckar. 

"I meant no offence," said she. "And I 

hope you '11 take none." 

" I hate apologies. But I can tell you one 

thing: you never, in your life, heard such a 
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sermon as you heard to-day. Even I, who 
never ehed tears, cried like rain. And I 
declare I didn't know it was such a delicious 
thing to cry. Why, it 's next best to laughing.'' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Meanwhile Doris's mother lay back peacefully 
in her chair, the Bible from which she had been 
reading, open on a little table by her side. She 
read nothing now save the gospel narrative 
concerning her Saviour, her increasing love to 
Him giving to every word that fell from His 
lips, when He lived on earth a rare preciousness 
such as she had only known of late. Hedwig, 
whose duty it was to watch over her in the 
absence of the household, looked in every half 
hour to see that she wanted nothing ; otherwise 
she was left quite alone, as was her wish. In 
this sweet Sabbath stillness she prayed silently 
for each member of the family, but especially 
for her beloved Herman, that he might make 
full proof of his ministry, and that the word 
he preached this day might prove as good seed, 
sown in good soil, for the glory of Jesus Christ. 
Then she prayed for Max, for Doris, for 
Minna, Bemhard, and Adolph, each by name, 
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and with a strange earnestness that made her 
quite unconscious of the feeble body that held 
her glowing soul ; then for Max's mother and 
her Conrad, that they might see the King in 
His beauty, as she herself now saw Him. And 
it is not saying too much of these simple 
prayers, that were almost wordless, that they 
were heard and answered while she was yet 
speaking. We cannot remind ourselves too 
often that no prayer is poverty-stricken that is 
offered in His name who presents our petitions 
for us to the Father. Herman, under the 
influence of these apparently feeble words, was 
at that moment speaking as one inspired, and 
finding his way to every heart in the congrega- 
tion. Even his big grandmother, though she 
would not own it to herself, felt herself touched 
to the quick. She could not help being con- 
vinced that the things of which he spoke 
were real; that he had held converse with 
the Christ whom he preached; and that he 
valued his own natural gifts chiefly as some- 
thing to lay at His feet. 

As they all sat together at dinner, she gave 
him no peace. 
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"To think, now, of you flinging your sermon 
at the very heads of the people ! " cried she* 
" You are just as clumsy as when you were a 
boy." Herman coloured painfully. He was 
ashamed of himself that he could not bear her 
raillery without wincing under it; but his 
whole heart had been thrown into his sermon, 
and he had come down from the heights to 
which he had soared, to find himself a very 
common mortal, vulnerable as ever ; if possible, 
more so. 

Max, seeing his distress, came to the rescue. 

" No harm was done I " he cried. " It was a 
fine thing to see the boy go on preaching as 
well without his sen4on as with it. And the 
last h^lf was the bept after all," 

" His gestures sifXe positively frightful," pur- 
sued the merciless foe. " If I hadn't been cry- 
ing, I should have laughed at the way he flung 
his arms about and at the grimaces he made. 
Once or twice I thought he was going to beat 
out his brains." 

" One is often tempted to wish it no sin to 
do that," replied Herman, who lyas now quite 
down from the n^ount, ^,nd felt e3foeedi|igly flat. 
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"Your grandmother has an odd way of 
expressing her approbation," said Conrad, "but 
you must know her well enough by this time 
not to mind what she says." 

" I 'm sure he will improve as he grows older," 
said Babele Goschen in a patronising tone, 
which somehow was more excruciating to 
Herman than his grandmother's random shots. 

" Come, mother, it 's time to go," said Lizette, 
who had sense enough to see that these words 
were not making a very favourable impression. 

And as they drove home in Max's wagon, 
she added crossly enough : 

" I wish you knew when to hold your tongue, 
mother. The idea of Herman's improving, 
when he is as good as an angel now ! I don't 
believe you listened to the sermon. If you had, 
you never could have eaten such an enormous 
dinner." 

" What was the dinner for if not to eat 1 " 
was the reply. '* And with such poor pickings 
as I get at home, a decent dinner is more to my 
mind than your fine preaching, not that I've 
any fault to find with that, either." 

Relieved by the departure of her guests, 
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Doris flew to her mother, to pour out her 
morning's experiences into her loving ear. But 
suddenly she paused in the flow of her talk. 

**Do you feel worse than usual, dear 
mother ? " she asked, 

** No, dear ; better than usual. I feel well 
in body and well in soul. This has been a 
blessed day, my Doris.*' 

Doris looked at the radiant yet very pallid 
face. " I think I must stay and be your nurse 
this afternoon/' she said. '^ I can hear Herman 
instruct the children some other time, just as 

well'' 

" Yes, and you will have the evening ser- 
vice," said her mother. 

This tacit consent to her remaining at home 
alarmed Doris even more than her mother's 
unusual pallor had done. But she talked on 
cheerfully, putting away the unwelcome, vague 
fears that oppressed her, to be met at some more 
convenient moment. 

"I want to be happy to-day of all days," 
thought she. And she did have a very happy 
afternoon. Her mother seemed so like herself, 
and said so many things she afterward recalled 
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with pleasure. She repeated many little say- 
ings and doings of the children in their younger 
days that Doris had long since forgotten, and 
now heard with curious interest. And then 
she went back over all the way in which the 
Lord had led her, speaking of her Master with 
a tender, personal affection, which made the 
heart of Doris glow, while she said to herself, 
'* Oh ! that I loved him so ! " 

At eventide the rest of the family returned 
from church, and after supper they all gathered 
in their grandmother's room to sing hymns. 
Max's mother, with her Conrad, held aloof, yet, 
as the sounds of their cheerful voices reached 
her in her room, she felt once more moved even 
to tears. 

" Bah ! " she cried to Conrad, who looked at 
her with surprise. "I am not crying. My 
eyes have been weak all day." 

When the singing w^ over, each one gave 
their grandmother the good-night kiss before 
leaving her. Doris lingered a little behind, 
with some expressions of endearment; then 
followed the rest to supper. 

*']jet me ta]s:e her supper to grandmother 
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r to-night," said Hennan. "It is my last 
chance." 

" Oh ! no," said Doris quickly, not under- 
standing that he referred to his' own removal 
to the parsonage. " Mother has not seemed so 
bright and like herself in a long time." 

Herman made no answer ; he had observed 
and been alarmed by his grandmother's un- 
usual aspect, for he was already becoming 
experienced in sick-rooms. He was hardly 
gone an instant, when he returned; one 
glance at his face made everybody start from 
the table. 

Ah ! how near heaven is ! How little time 
it takes to get there ! In one brief moment she 
who had so long sat waiting for her Lord had 
heard His voice, and had gone joyfully to meet 
Him. The smile with which she had wel- 
comed Him still lingered on and illumined her 
face^ 

Doris ran and clasped the small, worn figure 
in her arms. 

'^0 mother! mother! speak to me once 
more, only once more ! " she cried. 

Max rushed out for the doctor. He knew it 

M 
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was too late, but he could not bear the sight of 
such distress. 

" Oh ! what an ending to this happy Sun- 
day!" sobbed Doris. "Where is Herman?'' 

She instinctively turned to him for sym- 
pathy, who was now her Pastor as well as her 
son. 

" It is a beautiful ending, dear mother I " said 
Herman. '^ This is not death ; it is a transla- 
tion!" His lips quivered, however; he had 
loved his grandmother with a peculiar affection, 
and after a momentary struggle with himself, 
he burst into tears. God knows the opportune 
moment at which to send sorrow into a house, 
and it is His goodness and mercy that does not 
suffer the cup of earthly felicity to become too 
full. It was with a tempered joy and under 
the holy shadow of a real sorrow that he en- 
tered on the work of the ministry^ and settled 
down among the people to whom Pastor Koeffel 
had so long ministered. Minna went with him 
to the parsonage, to arrange his household, and 
helped him to make it a refuge for the weary, 
and the resort of all who suffered in body or 
mind. 
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Max and Doris devoted themselves less and 
less to making money, and more and more to 
spending it on those who lacked. They lived 
many long, useful, happy years in the home of 
his childhood, and their children and children's 
children rose up to call them blessed. Bern- 
hard completed his studies at the university, 
where he was in time chosen professor. His 
grandmother Steiner took the whole credit of 
this event to herself, and, as no one disputed it 
with her, it continued to be to her a life-long 
source of glorification. Though she never 
tamed into a model woman, the progress of 
years and the discipline of life softened her 
somewhat, and before her death she said and 
did some things that enabled Max to say of 
her after she was gone : 

" My mother had her peculiarities. I never 
saw anybody exactly like her, but I believe she 
died a good woman at last." 

As for Adolph and Lena, amid the wayward- 
ness of their youth they still wore some frag- 
ments of her mantle whose saintly memory 
lingered long in her native village. As time 
passed, they, too, learned to reverence and 
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to profit by the ministrations of the " Little 
Preacher," whose self-distrust had only given 
way to an invincible modesty that made both 
young and old love to sit at his feet» 



THE END. 
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By Alice Gray. 8s. 6d. 

14. WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 8s. 6d. 

15. STORIES OF VINEGAR HILL. Illustrative of the Parable 

of the Sower. By A. Warner. 88. 6d. 

16. LITTLE SUNBEAMS. Stories by Joanna Matthews. 

88. 6d. 

17. TRADING, AND THE HOUSE IN TOWN. In One Volume. 

8s. 6d. 

18. THE LITTLE CAMP ON EAGLE HILL. By tha A^wU^'at 

of " The Wide Wide World," &o. ^t^. ^^ 



PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

Uniform in size and binding, 16mo, lUustrationB, each la. oloth. 

1. CHANGES UPON CHURCH BELLa By C. S. H. 

2. GONZALEZ AND HIS WAKING DREAMS. By C. a H. 
8. DAISY BRIGHT. By Emua Marshall. 

4. HELEN ; or, Temper and its Consequences. Qy Mrs G. 

GLAJ>8T0NE. 

6. THE CAPTAIN'S STORY; or, The Disobedient Son- By 

W. S. Mabtin. 

«. THE LITTLE PEATCUTTERS ; or, The Song of Love. By 
Emma Marshall. 

7. LITTLE CROWNS, AND HOW TO WIN THEM. By the 

Rev. J. A. CoLUKB. 

8. CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE. By a Missiqnabt's Wm. 

9. TEDDY'S DREAM ; or, A Little Sweep's Mission. 

10. ELDER PARK ; or, Scenes in our Garden. By Mrs Alfred 

Payne, Author of " Nature's Wonders," Ae. 

11. HOME LIFE AT GREYSTONE LODGE. By the Author of 

"Agnes Falconer." 

12. THE PEMBERTON FAMILY, and other Stories. 

13. CHRISTMAS AT SUNBERRY DALE. By W. B. R 

14. PRIMROSE ; or, The Bells of Old Effingham. 

16. THE BOY GUARDIAN. By C. E. Bowen, Author of ** Dick 
and his Donkey." 

16. VIOLET'S IDOL. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

17. FRANK GORDON. By F. R. Gouldino. And LITTLE 

JACK'S FOUR LESSONS. By Anna Warner. 

18. THE COTTAGE BY THE CREEK. By the Hon. Mrs Cur- 

ford-Butleb. 

19. THE WILD BELLS, AND WHAT THEY RANG. 

20. TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. A Story of Summer and 

Winter Holidays. 

21. GLASTONBURY; or, The Early British Christians. By Mrs 

Alfred Payne. 

22. MAX : A Story of the Oberstein Forest 

23. LUPICINE ; or, The Hermit of St Loup. 

24. MARY TRELAWNY. A Story for Little Girls. 

S3. LOVING-KINDNESS ; or. The Ashdown Flower Show. 
26. BETWEEN THE CLIFFS*, or, Hal Forrester's Anchor. By 
Mrs Mar8Ha;.l. 



a 

Select seeies 

All uniform, crown Svo, 88. Od. doth. 
1 DtttlRT. A Tale of the Revolution. By Chablottb Euzi- 

BBTH. 

2. THE LAND OP THE FORUM AND THE VATICAN. By 
Newman Hall, LL.6. 

8. THE LISTENER. By Cabolinb Fbt. 

4. DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST; or, Illustrations of 
Bible Scenes. By Hobatius Bomab, D.D. Illustrations. 

fi. THE HOLY WAR. By John Bxtnyan. Coloured Illustra- 
tions. 

9. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Buntan. Coloured 

Illustrations. 

7. THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE: Their Scenes and 

their Lessons. By ihe Rev. John Macfablanb, LL.D. 

8. HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE; or, Pictures in Aotivo 

Christian Life. 

9. LIFE : A Series of Illustrations of the Divine Wisdom in the 

Forms, Structmes, and Instincts of Animals. By P. H. 
GossB, F.R.S. 

10. LAND AND SEA. By P. H. Gossb, F.R.S. 

11. JOHN KNOX AND HIS TIMES. By the Author of "The 

Story of Martin Luther." 

12. HOME IN THE HOLY LAND. By Mrs Finn. 

18. A THIRD YEAR IN JERUSALEM. A Tale illustrating 
Incidents and Customs in Modem Jerusalem. By the same. 

14 and 15. THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. Bj 
P. H. GossB, F.R.S. First and Second Series. 

18. BYEWAYS IN PALESTINE. ByJAHES Finn, Esq., M.R.A.S., 
late Her Mi^esty's Consul of Jerusalem and Palestine. 

17. BLOOMFIELD. A Tale. By Elizabeth Warren, Authoi 

of "John Knox and his Times,'' Ac. 

18. TALES FROM ALSACE ; or, Scenes and Portraits from Life 

in the Days of the Reformation, as Drawn from Old 
Chronicles. Translated f^om the G«rman« 



SsLsoT BMRiEa—oowtinued, 

19. HYMNS OF THE CHURCH MILITANT. Edited by the 

Author of "The Wide Wide World," &c. 

20. THE PHTSICIAN'S DAUGHTERS ; or. The Spring-Time of 

Woman. 

21. WANDERING HOMES AND THEIR INFLUENCES. By 

the Author of " The Physician's Daughters." 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

BY THE REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 



1. FOOTSTEPS OF ST PAUL. Being a life of the Apostle. 
Designed for Youth. With Illustrations. Twen^-sizth 
Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

8. TALES OF THE WARRIOR JUDGES. A Sunday Book for 
Boys. Fcap. 8vo, 28. 6d. cloth. 

8. THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM. With Illustrations hy 

Thomas. Seventh Thousand, crown Svo, 2s. 6d« cloth. 

4. THE EXILES OF LUCERNA ; or, The Sufferings of the 
Waldenses during the Persecution of 1866. Third Thou- 
sand, 16mo, 2s. 6a. cloth. 

6. THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. Fifth Thousand, 16mo, 
2s. cloth. 

6. THE GREAT JOURNEY : A Pilgrimage through the Valley 

of Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Living Qod. Tliird 
Thousand, 16mo, Is. 6dl cloth. 

7. THE CITIES OF REFUGE ; or, The Name of Jesus. A Sun- 

day Book. Seventh Thousand, 16mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

a THE LITTLE CHILD'S BOOK OF DIVINITY; or, Grand- 
mamma's Stories about Bible Doctrines. Thirteenth Thou- 
sand, 16mo, Is. cloth limp. 

9. WILLOWS BY THE WATERCOURSES ; or, God's Promises 

to the Young. A Text Book. Eighth Thousand, 64mo^ 3d. 
sewed, 6d. cloth limp. 

10. FERGUS MORTON; or, The StAx^ of a Scottish Boy. 16mo, 
9d, cloth. 



BALLANTYNE'S MISCELLANY 

OP ENTERTAININa AND INSTRUCTIVE TALES. 

16mo, Illustrations, Is. 'each, oloth. 
Or, in sets, with handsome oloth box, price ISe. 



1. FIGHTING THB WHALES ; or» Doings and Dangers on a 

Fishing Cniise. 

2. AWAT IN THE WILDERNESS; or, Life among the Bed 

Indians and Fur Traders of North America. 

8. FAST IN THE IGE ; or, Adventures in the Polar Regions. 

4. CHASING THE SUN; or, Rambles in Norway. 

6. SUNK AT SEA ; or, The Adventures of Wandering Will in 
the Paoifio. 

6. LOST IN THE FOREST; or, Wandering Will in South 

America. 

7. OVER THE ROCKT MOUNTAINS; or. Wandering Will in 

the Land of the Redskin. 

8. SAVED BY THE LIFE-BOAT; or, A Tale of Wreck and 

Rescue on the Coast. 

9. THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS or. Captain Cook's Adventures 

in the South Seas. 

10. HUNTING THE LIONS ; or. The Land of the Negro. 

11. DIGGING FOR GOLD ; or, Adventures in California. 

12. UP IN THE CLOUDS ; or. Balloon Voyages. 

18 THE BATTLE AND THE BREEZE ; or, The Fights and 
Fanoies of a British Tar. 



8 
WORKS BY R M. BALLANTYNE. 



Oown 8T0,.with lUastrations, each 58. doth, 

BLACK IVORY: 
A TALE OF ADVENTURE AMONG THE SLAYERS OF BAST 

AFRICA. 

THE NORSEMEN IN THE WEST; 
Ob, AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS. 

THE FLOATING LIGHT of thb GOODWIN SANDS. 
THE GOLDEN DREAM: 

A Tale of the diggings. 

BRLING THE BOLB : 
A TALE OF THE NORSE SEA-KINGS. 

DEEP DOWN : A Tale of the Cobnish Minis. 

FIGHTING THB FLAMES: 
A TALE OF THE LONDON FIRE-BRIGABE. 

SHIFTING WINDS : A Touan Yarn. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE; 
Ob, THE STORT OF A GREAT FIGHT BETWEEN MAN 

Ai7D THE SEA. 

THE LIFEBOAT: 
A TALE OF OUR COAST HEROES. 

GASCOYNE, THB SANDALWOOD TRADER: 

A TALE OF THB PACIFIC. 

THE IRON HORSE ; Ob, LIFE ON THE LINE. 



Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 

THE PIONEERS 
A TALE OF THE WESTERN WILDERNESS. 



Crown 8yo, 88. 6d. doth^ with 12 Illustrations, 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ON THE SEA. 
Being Vols. 1, 8, 9, and 18 of " Ballantths's MiBOKtuyLMT.* 



LONDON: JAMES Itl&Bin^ & QQ., U BEBNERS STREET. 



